he stlusical ( 


orld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ;: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSORIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.— The 
Sixth of the Series will take place Tuts Day (SATURDAY), November 13th, 
at Three o'clock. The Programme will include—Overture, Oberon (Weber); 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in B flat (Goetz)—first time at these 
Concerts ; Solos for Pianoforte aug” vad Symphony No. 4, in B flat (Beethoven). 
Vocalist--Miss Annie Marriott anoforte—Mr Oharles Hallé. Oonductor— 
Mr Avaust Manns. Seats—2s. 6d. and 1s.; Admission to Concert-room, 
Sixpence. 


ERLIOZ’S “ FAUST.”—Mr CHARLES HALLF’S Per- 


formance of BERLI0z’s Dramatic rSess in four parts, “‘FAUST,” on 
SATURDAY Evening next, Nov. 20th, in 8r AMES’S Hatt, vee air come 
Miss Mary Davies; Faust, Mr Edward irs ; Mephistophiles, Mr Santle 
Brander, Mr Pyatt. Band and Ohorus of formers, Conductor—Mr 
OHARLES HALLE. Conductor of the Ohorus—Mr FRantzEN. To commence at 
Eight o’éleck. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. ; Back of Area, 3s, ; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets may be obtained at Messrs er ta &Co., 50, New Bond Street, and Nos. 
14 & 15, Poultry; at Austin’s Ticket O: St James’s Hall; and of all the usual 
Agents. 








THIS EVENING. 

DMES LIEBHART and EMES’S FIFTH SATURDAY 
MISCELLANEOUS CONOERT, at Lapsroxe Hatu, Notting Hill, W., 
THIs Cet) EVENING, November 13th, at Eight o’elock. Mdmes Liebhart, 
mates Maud Liebich, and Adéle Myers: MM. E. Langworth, A 
. Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. Violoncello—Herr 
r Luigi Oarozzi, Conductor or A. Romrtt, Popular 
» and Is. kets of Mrs Gates, Stationer, 9, ood 

Road ; pow be at the Hall. 


M8 LILLIE ALBRECHT will play This Evening at 

Mdmes Liebhart and Emes’ Grand Saturday! Miscellaneous Ooncert, 

late Hall, Notting Hill. She is also e tor 
& Oo.’s Wednesday Popular Concerts, New Town Hall, 
38, Oakley Square, 


+ [LEETANTE” CIRCLE, 7, Argyle Street, Regent 

Circus.—SuNDAY, November 2st, at 4.30—‘‘ORUX” (‘“‘THE OROSS”), 
new Sacred Cantata'by Atma, &c., with Mdmes Arabella Smythe, Burnett, 
MM. D'Arcy Ferris, Elliott Langworth, Gittens, and Monari-Rocea. Choir of 
Forty Voices. Conductor Signor De Sotta. For Guest Tickets, 2s. each, 
apply before 21st, to MUSICAL SECRETARY. 


MeLLE JANOTHA will give a RECITAL of PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIO, in St JameEs’s Hatt, on WEDNESDAY ean 
Nov. 24th, to commence * Four o'clock. Sofa” Stalls, 7s.6d.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Admission, ls. Tickets a' eres & Oo.’s, 50, New Bond Street, and 15, 
Poultry; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly, 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS grants CERTIFICATES in 

Three Grades (Honours, gd and Second Class), fer the Practice of VOOAL 
and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. The next Examination will take place at the 
Society’s House, Adelphi, grok during the week commencing January 10th, 
1881, Particulars will be forwarded on opptieuirn to the eT Woop, at the 
above address, By order, H, TRUEMAN WOOD 





some of Messrs Oramer 
ensington. 














R°xXAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Oharter, 1830. 


Under the immediate pes Ae 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Q' iN the Royal Family. 


Presiilent—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Pep Deer MAOFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academ Qf of Music, 
Tenterden Street, over Square, W. 


Mss JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Friends 

and Pupils that she is in Town for the Season. Applications for Pianoforte 
Recitals and Lessons to be addressed—15, ALBERT STREET, Gloucester Gate, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 








TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 2 cree ocsue tosion o 


Also tes ss Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 





The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 
The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 
The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Baris, 1874. 

The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 
PATENT Le Biplome de la Mention Extra- 
naire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 


roma ana Tar, NODTENENTE PIANOS. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 
The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WO Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 

THE EPIKLEIS. THE EPIKLEIS. 
(POOLEY’S PATENT.) 

Foe PIANISTS. The only useful contrivance for facilitat- 

ing Execution, and acquiring a light on a Testimonials from Mr 


Lindsay Sloper and others. By post, 4s. 
Joun Pootry (Sole Inventor), 3, The Terrace, Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 
wanted soot is carried in pocket. 


AND SONS’ 








“A DREAM ‘OF “TWO WORLDS.” 
Bung with great succes b Mdme Mary OummMines. 
GHT SUMMERS. 
The Music sic by CIRO” PINSUTI. 


“OLD JACK SALT.” 
New NavTieaL BALLaD (FOR BARITONE OR Bass, COMPASS B FLAT TO E ¥LAT). 
Words by KNIGHT SUMMERS. 
Music by J. L. HATTON. 
Price 2s. net. 
London: W. D, OCunrrr & Son, 3, Great Marlborough Street, W., 
pt and Importers of a Band Instruments, &e. 





sai ay MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
AUCTION AT BERLIN. 
Me RUDOLPH H LEPKE, of Berlin, will Sell by Auction, 
on Monpay, 29th November, the valuable MUSICAL LIBRARY of 

Dr F. GewRin@, Professor at the Universit , Vienna, with Contributions from 
other collections, the most important Sale for the last Twenty Years, a—s 
many rare works on Musical History and Theory, practical Music, the art 
Dancing, Opera Texts, &c. — en — . 

Messrs ASHER & CO., 

EDFORD STREET, CovENT GARDEN, 

Who will attend the ‘sale and receive Commissions. 


Ad ed Soa cinn Vieira tain PPE 


coe 
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ISS LOUISA BALL, the Youthful Elocutionist, will 

recite (by desire), in December, for the Benefit of the Post Office Messengers’ 
Concert, the Potlowin poems: ‘* THE CHILD MARTYR” (EpwarD OXENFORD, 
Esq.), * LITTLE TIM" (by FARMER), and “* WILLIE’S GRAVE” (by Epwin 
WavuGB). 


dmired 





_ “THE MESSAGE.” — 


\ “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Blackheath, November 20th; St 
James’s Hall, December 7th; and Town Hall, Birmingham, December 9th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 

\ R JOHN CROSS will sing Ascumr’s popular Romance, 
pt “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Camberwell, on November 25th; 
and at the Holborn Town Hall, on December 6th. 


“‘ KILLARNEY.” 
i ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at the Vestry Hall, Hampstead, on November 25th ; and 
at St James’s Hall, on December 9th. 
ERR SCHUBERTH, Director of the Schubert and Mozart 
and Beethoven Societies, begs to announce that he has RETURNED from the 


Continent. All Letters to be sent to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 
Mss CATHERINE PENNA begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to No. 48, MARYLAND Roap, Harrow Road, W. 

















NOTICE. 
\ ADAME ENRIQUEZ requests that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. 


\ R BARTON McGUCKIN is at Liberty for Concert and 
Oratorio ENGAGEMENTS. All Applications to be made to Mr J, D. 





McLareEy, 106, St Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
\ R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce his Rervrn to 


Town for the Season. 
21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 
REMOVAL. | 
\ R BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to Hienrrexp, 








Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Just Published. 
Py 
“4 MOUR INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES GopFREY, Esq), Com- 
sed for the Pianoforte by LiLLiz ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
AVIsoN & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
OPINIONS OF THE Press. 

*« Lillie Albrecht comes to the fore with ‘ Amour Inquiet,’ an idylle of sufficient 
merit to induce the band of the Royal Horse Guards to perform it in public. 
This clever young composer does not need the clap-trap of a pompous frontis- 
piece to recommend her pretty music for the pianoforte.”—The Graphic, 

‘“‘ That clever pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, has frequently proved that she can 
compose for, as well as perform on, her instrument, Her Yayn, entitled ‘Amour 
Inquiet,’ is a very pleasing and melodious piece, in which the left hand is of 


rominent importance, forming a good study fi laying.”— 
ae, he, gag y for legato playing.”—ZJllustrated 








TO ORGANISTS. 

“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Suriiine 
Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Musi 

Mo. 1. Original Pieces and Arrangementa.. Se ty Ascher 

2. Gavottes and Minuets of theGreat Masters ... ... Dr. Spark. 

» 3. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries .. ... Arthur Johnson. 

» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) FP, Archer. 

» 5-6, Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 


es. ve 
ven Are 
PRIOR ONE saris Fe ve wound) Oi ee 8 
_OuntneHam Boosey & SPRAGUE, 296, thetond Bagh aed att Me icecilers, 
NEW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jessre Royp bie ob ae 
fe (Flute Accompaniment, ad lib., 64.) : 

WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Gross ... ... ... 4s. 
“THE KEY TO FORTUNE,” Sung by Miss Jesstz Royp ... ee 





London: Duncanx Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
eJ Words by Mary Marx Lemony. Music by Istpore DE LARA. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Reprinted from ‘THE MustcaL Worip.” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


BY 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Preseott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not yery readily accessible, cxrapting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them.”— 
Athenaun. 





Just Published, price 4d, 
” 
“TIBBIE DUNBAR. 
Part Sone, The Words written by ROBERT BURNS. 
The Music composed by 
E. MARWOOD TUCKER. 
London: NovEtLo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street, W. 
Jugt Published. 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


(“I LOVE big I LOVE THEE.”) 


NG.) 
Words by TOM HOOD. 
Music by 


HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. : 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE PAIRMAN. 
Re At MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Musie by MICHAEL Brpason, is puaished, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. ; 
Be A DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A, Baryzs, Music 
by MICHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street. London, W. 
SUNG BY MDME ANTOINETTE STERLING. a 
“ TALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by d. W. Davisox, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may obtained 
“Swifter far than summer's flight,” and “Rough wind that moanest loud,’ 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J. W. Davison. 
“ HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Icwace Gresone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, ent Street, W. 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Cuives! 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICOOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Go. 


(Late Burret, OnaAMPoN & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo, for 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instrumen’ 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for } 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Na 
Armies, Navies, and Oonseryatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France. Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 




















LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P, GUIVIER & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt's (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Belalate, manufact by him on By ak invented ames og Ret 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in as jor manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with al] modern improvements, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Mr S. Arthur Chappell, the director of these concerts, enjoys the 
singular advantage of a peeciaeny unlimited repertory. 30 many 
distinguished composers have written and still write music for the 
chamber, that the idea of exhaustion is inadmissible. A director of 
chamber concerts may account himself, indeed, the richest of artistic 
purveyors. His stock is like the widow’s cruise. However much be 
taken out of it, enough remains to banish all fear of depletion, and 
to remove all apprehension of want. Were proof of this required, 
it would suffice to mention that, after more t twenty seasons, Mr 
Chappell is still producing works by Haydn marked “ first time,” 
and that even Mozart—a composer only less fertile than his t con- 
temporary because he could take up the ancient lament, ‘‘I said in 
the cutting off of my days I shall go down to the gates of the grave” 
—yet supplies novelty to the programmes. e director of the 
Popular Cocents fills, therefore, an enviable place. Among his 
order he is the ‘‘ pampered child of fortune,” in whose favour the 
fond mother stops her wheel. But not Mr Chappell alone is to be 
envied, since those also are in good case who, amid the distractions 
of modern theories and the bewilderment of modern practices, 
retain love and veneration for the great old masters. Is it nothing 
to amateurs that in the closing years of the century which Mozart 
did not live to see, that most noble and divine composer still sings 
new strains? Only in a restricted sense is the Salzburg musician 
dead. Potentially he is more alive than ever he was, and, as 
regards increasing knowledge of his genius and utterances, it is to 
the most industrious of us as though we were actually sitting at 
his feet, assured of receiving more than has already been enjoyed. 
Mr Chappell opened his twenty-third season on Monday night with 
a Mozart novelty—one of a class for which we have at various times 
pleaded, on the plain and simple ground that, while compositions for 
stringed instruments must necessarily supply the staple of chamber 
music programmes, there is no reason in the world why others should 
be overlooked. Mozart is rich in works for ‘“‘ wind” alone, and if 
to these be added such as combine the two classes of instruments, 
we have, looking no further than Mozart, a really important and 


valuable repertory, presenting unquestionable claims upon our 
attention. 


e piece introduced on eon: J night was a serenade 
in E flat, for two oboes (Messrs Dubrucq and Horton), two clarinets 
(Messrs Lazarus and Egerton), two horns (Messrs Mann and Standen), 
and two bassoons (Messrs Wootton and Haveron). In a letter ad- 
dressed to his father from Vienna (Nov. 3, 1781) Mozart refers to 
this serenade in terms which must ever enhance its interest. He 
says: ‘‘ At twelve o'clock I drove to Baroness Waldstidten, in the 
Leopold Stadt, where I spent my name day. At eleven o’clock at 
night I was treated to a serenade of two clarinets, two horns, and 
two bassoons, and, indeed, it was a composition of my own, which I 
wrote for the Theresa-day, for Frau von Hickl, sister-in-law of Herr 
von Hickl (court painter), where it was produced for the first time, 
The six men who executed it are poor fellows, but play right well 


together, icularly the first clarinet player and the two -horn 
pn hic e chief reason why I compet. it was that I wished 
err von Strack (one of the Emperor’s gentlemen), who goes there 


daily, to hear something of mine; so I wrote it rather carefully. 
It met with great applause, and was performed in three different 
places on the Theresa-day ; for, after Fering, finished in one place, 
they were paid to proceed to another and play it again. The 
musicians be that the gates might be thrown open, and, placing 
themselves in the centre of the court-yard, eel a me, when just 
about to undress, in the most a le way in the world by the 
first chord in E flat.” It will be observed that Mozart of 
clarinets, horns, and bassoons only, and, as a matter of fact, these 
instruments were alone originally lpecark by the master adding two 
oboes later on. For another change—the addition of a trio to the 
second Minuet—it does not appear that Mozart is responsible, 
No such trio appears in the two existing MSS. of the work, and 
we probably owe it to some person whose nice ideas of propor- 
tion were offended by its absence. When Mozart says of any 
music from his pen, ‘‘ I wrote it rather carefully,” we know what to ex- 
pect. Charming melody was to him natural and unavoidable. He could 
no more produce any other than a nightingale can croak like a raven. 
But on the measure of his carefulnegs depended the finish of his 
work, and this is finished to the last degree, though no more sugges- 
tive of effort in the making than a primrose, It might have grown 
in the fields of art, whose Roser, by the way, when most tive 
of spontaneous production, are most the offspring of patient ur, 
As usual in a Mozart Serenade, the five movements constituting the 
work are not developed at t longi, but even if they were the 
interest of hearing would not fla , h instrument is written for 
80 lovingly, and the whole are used with so much taste and resource, 
that while the mind is recognizing the ideas of the master, the ear is 
regaled with a ceaseless diversity of harmonious sound. One result 





of all this is that, like Oliver Twist, we ‘‘ask for more,” but without 
trembling, since, in the director of the Popular Concerts, we have 
not to do with an exponent of the parochial mind. ‘‘The six men 
who executed it,” wrote Mozart of the original performers, ‘‘ are 
poor fellows.” It would be scarcely polite to say as much, even if 
it were true, of the eight performers in St James’s Hall, but we may 
safely go on with the quotation, ‘‘ they played right well together.” 
Nor need we shrink from echoing Mozart's eulogium upon the “‘ first 
clarinet player.” Both in the serenade and canals in 
Beethoven’s trio (Op. 11) Mr Lazarus asserted his long- i 
mastery of a difficult instrument. But he displayed something more 
than a lovely tone and unerring execution. Such phrasing and 
expression as marked Mr Lazarus’s performance are the distinguishing 
characteristics of a great artist, and as such we salute the veteran 

rofessor of the clarinet. No less praise was deserved by M. Dubrucq, 
he oboeist par excellence of our day, while the other performers, 
worthy associates of so much excellence, helped to demonstrate that 
the executive standard of the Popular Concerts would not be lowered 
by their more uent employment. The second and only other 
concerted piece in the programme was the trio in B flat, to which 
reference has already been made. Beethoven’s early grace and charm 
are here shown to perfection, while not even the composer could 
have desired a more perfect rendering than that given by Mdlle 
Janotha, Mr Lazarus, and Signor Piatti. As this work came last, 
the concert ended in the spirit of its beginning—a spirit of purely 
abstract beauty, such as belongs to music alone. 

Both Mdlle Janotha and Signor Piatti played solos, the lady 
choosing Mendelssohn’s Andante, with variations, in E flat (Op. 82) 
—a work quite worthy of her powers, though not making any special 
demands upon them. The excellent qualities that so quickly brought 
Mdlle Janotha to the front were again conspicuous, and a thoroughly 
artistic performance moved the audience to demonstrations whi 
were acknowledged by an equally perfect execution of Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio in E minor. Signor Piatti, whose welcome was heart, 
and prolonged, played his favourite Sonata in D, by Locatelli, wit! 
the skill and effect amply acknowledged on previous occasions, his 
own pianoforte accompaniment being entrusted to the safe hands of 
Mr Zerbini. The vocalist was Mdme Koch-Boasenberger, who sang 
the air, ‘‘ Ach! ich liebte,” from Mozart’s Seraglio, and two sengs 
by the same composer and Herr Rubinstein respectively. Only a 
moderate success rewarded her efforts, and the result may, no doubt, 
be attributed to a voice much too hard in quality for nice shades of 
expression, 





A PLAINT. 


Audacious Dishley P. 

I’m as savage as savage can be 
At your printing my verses— 
So take my best curses— 
Unless you'll remunerate me / 


Well—if you should so incline, 

Just pay me a guinea a line— 

It’s been paid to A. T., 

I’m as good as he * 

Tho’ publishers ’gainst me combine, 

Next time I write such fine poetry, 

I'll hesitate much to shew it ye, 

For, as to the payment 

For which I am claimant, 

All that you’ll do’ll be to owe it me. 
Pocnit Brned. 


* Better.—Dr Blipge. 
Yah voll mein Herr, ganz gut. Mr Di Peters is just 
wot with Squire Archibald Ramsden and Dr Spark, at the 
Service Tree and Sable, Tadcaster —®. B.] 











O.miirz.—Herr von Bodany, the tenor di 
by Pauline Lucea, has a ere, 20! 
in Gounod’s opera of same name. The result of 

ce, when he will im Raoul in Les Huguenots, will 


a pearan’ personate 
decide whether or no he is to sing at present at the Imperial Opera- 
ouse, 


Vienna. 
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Impromptu 
(After H. J. L.) 
Mr Sims Reeves has written a letter 
Had he not done so he'd have done better 
Paul Moist 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the ** Times.” ) 

Sir,—As the time draws nearer of my retirement from public life 
as an artist, which is to take place in 1882, I feel more and more 
desirous of being of some service to the rising generation of my 
countrymen, as some little testimony of gratitude for the unfailing 
kindness of the public in the past, and as a humble token of my wish 
to promote the true interests of British art. Your recent interesting 
and thoughtful article on the Royal College of Music, which seems 
likely to discharge so important a duty in this country, moves me to 
state, if you will kindly allow me to do so through the medium of 
your columns, that I would gladly co-operate in such an undertaking 
as a vocal instructor, provided my services were considered likely to 
be of use to the institution. 

In the country of Shakspere one would hope that the value of 

dramatic singing will never be under-estimated, In any case, a vocal 
artist to be at all worthy of the name must, of course, be prepared 
to sing the music of any and every legitimate school, from Handel 
to Rossini and Auber. My idea is that, in the case of my services 
being thought desirable, I should be able to devote three or four hours 
daily to the work, with the exception of Saturdays and Sundays. I 
need not say how entirely I, for one, repudiate the notion of there 
being any lack of natural musical ability on the part of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. The country of Purcell, Boyce, Sterndale 
Bennett, Macfarren, Sullivan, not to speak of Bishop, Balfe, Wallace, 
Loder, Barnett, and many other highly meritorious native composers, 
cannot be considered barren as the birthplace of music; and I believe 
it may be affirmed with safety that in no country, save, perhaps, 
Italy, are children gifted with sweeter voices or a better ear. We 
have the raw material in plenty, thanks to our damp climate, which 
gives a certain mellowness both in speaking and singing to the timbre 
of the English voice ; and, in addition to this, we have a large stock 
of native energy and quickness of perception. But our very facility 
is apt to be our bane. Hard work and the aim after perfection are 
too often lacking among us, and hence our musical artists too often 
fail to attain the highest results. I hail, therefore, the foundation 
of the Royal College of Music with a lively hope, and rejoice to see 
that our Royal family, Her Majesty the Queen, and his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, with their usual marked regard for 
the interests of art, are foremost among its patrons and promoters, 
and I venture to express my very strong desire to co-operate, if pos- 
sible, in so good and practical a work.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


J. 8 4 
Grange Mount, Upper Norwood. _ 


Impromptu 
_ (After L. JH.) 
Old “Daily News” has written an article 


Had he not writ ’t’wouldn’t matter a particle 


aul Moist 
(From the ‘Daily News.” ) 8 a 


The movement in favour of serious musical education in England, 
which has been steadily growing in force for some time, ought to 
receive a stimulating impetus from a letter addressed toa contempo- 
rary by Mr Sims Reeves. No one is better entitled to speak with 
authority on musical questions, specially those connected with our 
national qualifications and possibilities. Our English tenor par 
excellence, of English birth, whose early musical training was chiefly 
English, Mr Reeves has by his long and splendid artistic career not 
only won a high place amongst musical artists, but has proved that 
England, so long and so often mocked as unmusical and inartistic 
can hold her own in the cultivation of art with her sister nations, 
We have before now, and more than once, drawn attention to the 
evidence of so competent a witness as Mr Hullah that the material 








out of which to make singers in England is, if not so plentiful as in 
some other more gifted countries, yet quite sufficient to justify the 
desire to found a great national system of teaching and cultivate a 
national artistic school. Voices such as Mr Reeves possesses are 
rare in any country. A voice which combines the power of robust- 
ness with the delicate effects of a light tenor, which can range from 
the deep baritone note round and full as an organ peal to the high 
silver strain which pierces the air like a ray of light, is scarce 
found twice in a generation. In our time, at least, Mr Reeves’s 
voice is unique. Those who have been fortunate enough to hear 
him declaim Handel’s magnificent air, ‘‘Sound an alarm,” can 
scarcely hope to listen again in their lives to a voice rivalling the 
‘‘silver trumpet” as his did. Nor are we aware of any new 
Edgardo who acts and sings in Donizetti's opera with the blended 
fire and pathos which Mr Reeves knew so well how to express, and 
which the peculiar quality of his voice made it so capable of 
receiving and holding. The breadth and largeness of his style, his 
splendid powers of declamation and masterly method, made Mr 
Reeves, in the days when oratorio and opera were alike his kingdom, 
easily prince of English tenors. ‘The term of this long and brilliant 
career of song is, we regret to find Mr Reeves stating in the letter 
we have referred to, approaching completion. He intends to retire 
from public life in 1882. Anxious, however, to continue his devo- 
tion to musical art, and desirous, as he expresses it, to be of use to 
the rising generation of his countrymen, he offers his services as a 
vocal instructor, in conjunction with the new Royal College of Music. 
He declares himself willing to appropriate three or four hours daily 
to the work, excepting on two days in the week, and he wishes 
generally to co-operate with the movement for improving musical 
education, 

Now there can be no doubt that singing, if it is intended to attain 
or even approach excellence, must be studied dramatically. Depth 
and intensity of expression and variation of modulation can only be 
gained by the study of dramatic music, which includes, of course, 
sacred oratorio as well as all legitimate opera-music, In point of 
fact, dramatic effect is needed for all kinds of vocal music, even the 
lyric. Just as each of La Fontaine’s fables is a complete little novel 
in itself, so a song often contains the elements of a little drama. 
Without the study of dramatic music no voice can attain the flexi- 
bility and receptivity needful tu make a fine singer. In the coun- 
tries where music has been best and most systematically taught, 
dramatic vocalists and dramatic composers have most pounted 
England has not been altogether in ths hackereund in these respects, 
but she cannot be said to have fully developed such pons. as may 
naturally have fallen to her share. We have musical composers of 
whom we are proud, but we are still a long way behind Germany— 
not to speak of Italy, music’s home. Music, in fact—speaking of 
it in general, and not as a profession—has not been hitherto taken 
seriously as a of ordinary education in England. It has been 
regarded as an accomplishment more or less desirable for young 
women, but on the whole unsuitable to young men. The profes- 
sional training, though bearing remarkable fruit in a few isolated 
cases, has been deficient in system, in steadiness of application, and 
in genuine hard work. A lack of organizing power, arising in a 
measure from a certain national independence in action and love of 
personal liberty, has weakened corporate influence and scattered 
the results of individual energy. e English people have never 
thought it worth while to establish a national Conservatoire to teach 
singing and declamation, and the various academies and societies 
which the need of instruction has caused to arise here and there 
have had no common ground of action or point of leverage. 

The offer Mr Reeves has made of devoting the time which cessation 
from his professional engagements will leave free to the tuition of 
students of music deserves the most attentive and respectful con- 
sideration and discussion. It comes at a time when the public mind 
in England is concerned about artistic and educational questions, and 
it stimulates suggestion in cognate directions. It does not seem easy 
to say why there should not be an ish Conservatoire. The project 
which some have advocated of remodelling our theatrical system by 
setting up an English Théftre Frangais may be, as we think it is, 
inexpedient and impossible; but a Conservatoire, which should direct 
and instruct primarily in musical matters, and might also have an 
influence on sister arts, should not be so difficult or startling an in- 
novation. The Royal College of Music has in fact such a system in 
ita view, but its organization is as yet incomplete, and not, so far, 
power gy peerage Such an institution, to do its work suc- 
cessfully, ought to include all possible sources of power and action, 
and so fill the it assumes as to leave no need for hostile or even 
friendly competition. The offer Mr Reeves has made, if his example is 
followed by other eminent artists, would tend to supply the first and 
most important necessity of a musical college. Good teaching is absolute- 
ly essential for good art, and the teaching of artists themselves should 
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be especially valuable. Undoubtedly the best thing a popular artist, 
taking leave of a still admiring public, can do is to endeavour to train 
students to follow in the footprints he has left behind him. Wecan hardly 
expect that Mr Reeves shall train up pupils with voices of the exquisite 
timbre and extensive range of hisown. But it would be animmense 
advantage to the English vocal stage to have young aspirants trained 
early ina fine style, and warned by A a dramatic singersof the 
difficulties which only earnest study in the right direction can over- 
come. Of course, natural capacity sets a limit to the extent to 
which imitation can carry disciples and followers. Mr Reeves, 
should his ae pam 8 offer be put into execution, may form a 
school modelled on his style, and teach the tenors of the future how 
to manage their voices to the best advantage. That he can 
altogether confer on another the art which raised his singing to the 

itch of exalted rapture he himself attained in such pieces as ‘‘ Waft 

er, angels,” or steeped it in the essence of passion as in his famous 
song, ‘‘ Adelaide,” 1s too much to expect. Effects like those are 
attained by a rare and extraordinary union of various qualities, 
mental and physical. Remembering some of Mr Reeves’s perform- 
ances, and recalling their marvellous beauty, we are fain to 
consider his tutorial services as but a sorry substitute for his public 
singing, and our gratitude for the future is largely tempered by 
regret for the past. 


[Eutopia! Eutopia! Eutopia/—Hr Blidge.) 
Qe 
EMMA THURSBY AT BERLIN.* 


Miss Emma Thursby, a singer from America, was introduced to us 
on the 23rd inst., at a concert got up by her impresario, Herr Stra- 
kosch, in the rooms of the Sing-Akademie, and—to record the result 
at once—she was rapturously applauded. Her voice is a soprano, 
possessing a remarkable compass, ranging from © beneath to E flat 
above the lines ; without being great, it is exceedingly rich, and (as 
in her day, the case with Jenn wind) rather veiled, but thoroughly 
noble and sympathetic. Miss Thursby’s technique may be described 
as extraordinary : her legato and staccato are models of certainty 
and correctness ; her respiration is admirably managed ; and her 
shake, as rippling as it is long-enduri Her style is full of warmth ; 
nay, it has too much American blood in it ; if Miss Thursby would 
often restrain her too hurried tempi, so that the ear of competent 
judges might be enabled to follow her runs and arpeggios (which 
naturally suffer in correctness), she would then be indisputably one 
of the most wonderful vocalists we have heard for years, In the 
very first piece, ‘‘La Calandrina,” by Jomelli, she gained over her 
audience by the ful and piquant ornamentation, emanating from 
Mad, Viardot; but the beamnd number, Mozart’s air: ‘‘ Mia Spe- 
ranza adorata,” was indeed a masterpiece of nicely graduated exe- 
cution ; it is a treat of a high order to listen to te a performance, 
and it excited ge eral enthusiasm, In the two songs, ‘‘ Ich muss nun 
einmal singen” by Taubert, and Eckert’s ‘‘Echo,’’ which was 
thrown in, I could have desired more repose ; it was here that the 
fault, iggy Sonpcaca as of hurrying the tempi, was most strikingly 
apparent. e concluding piece, Bizet's ‘‘ Tarentelle,” is so purel 
instrumental and so little vocal, that, even when perfectly executed, 
it cannot be attractive, Taken all in all, Miss Thursby 
such rare and astonishing gifts that no one fond of singing should 
fail to hear her ; in her are combined a beautiful voice, talent and 
industry. 

BB, Re RS BE eee ha eee 

The programme for the other concerts which will of course follow, 
will probably contain something else; but I must plead, under all 
circumetances, for Mozart's air every evening ; it must not be wanting, 
and for the perfect way in which it was sung I again beg to express 
my admiration and thanks, ERDINAND GUMBERT. 








Mitan,—A grand Musical Exposition will be held here from the 
lst May to the 3lst July, simultaneously with the National Indus- 
trial ition. Count Carlo Borromeo is the president. The 
vice-presidents are Signori A. Ponchielli and Giulio Ricordi. 


Ber1n,—At her second concert, in the Singacademie, Miss Emma 
Thursby fully confirmed the favourable impression she made at her 
debut here. She sang Rossini’s ‘‘Una voce poco fa,” Mozart’s 
' Phillis an das Clavier,” the final rondo from La Sonnambula, and, 
as an extra, Proch’s ‘‘ Variations,” in all of which she was greatly 
F agree Herr Theodor Wachtel gave the ‘‘ Bildniss-Arie,” from 

Zauberflote, and two songs. The instrumentalists were Herr 
Gustav Hollander and Herr Leon E, Bach, 


rT — 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzcitung, 








BILLIARDS. 
(A game to be remembered by all who witnessed it. ) 


On Tuesday evening the two celebrated players—Cook and 
Roberts—played a farewell match at Billiards previous to their 
departure for a tour in India. The e was 1,000 up on a 
championship table. There was a large attendance, and some of 
the most brilliant play ever witnessed at this form of the game took 
place, Cook making the longest break on record on a small-pocket 
table--viz., 165, the previous best--121—having been scored by the 
same performer in a match for the championship against Roberts in 
1874. Soon after the opening Cook began to draw away, breaks of 
37, 22, and 20 taking him to 80 inst 49. Forty-one came from 
his opponent here, followed by 38, which took the e to—Roberts, 
128 ; Gok, 80. The latter then moved on to 207 against 152, his 
chief effort being 51 so far. At this point, however, he contributed 
102, inclusive of 19 close cannons, and then the 165 already spoken 
of, which took his score to 476 against 160. Play was quiet after this up 
to the interval, when the game stood—Cook, 527 ; Roberts, 244. On 
resuming the latter played more successfully, 28, 10 nursery cannons, 
and a brilliant effort of 83, followe1 by 32 and 13, bringing his total 
up to 400, while his opponent, with a best attempt of 30, stood at 
572. Forty-eight, finely played. ensued from the latter, and after 
20 and 18 from Roberts, the marker called—Cook, 622 ; Roberts, 
426. The former then did the most scoring, as, with 32, 28, 12, and 
14, he pushed on to 712 against 479, reached with 18 and 35. Here 
Roberts played a clever innings of 76, which he supplemented b 
47, the scoring-board then showing—Cook, 743; Roberts, : 
The former drew out again here with a fine effort of 74, and still 
making the most progress, he reached 881 to 714, the latter position 
being reached by Roberts with a best break of 55. Cook here 
entered his last hundred, 51 taking him to 934, and, Roberts being 
unable to reply, he added on 25 more, which helped him to within 
41 of game. Still having the best of matters after this, Cook 
oventonty ran out the winner by 239 points, after a game of three 
hours 13 minutes’ duration.—‘‘ Times” report, 

Ge iy © cll aM Bk lke aMine lite we 


Burcess (to Austin ).—Is it not extraordinary that Cook who was 
first to cook the elder Roberts, and was afterwards cook’d for the 
championship by the younger Roberts, should have been cook’d by 
Joseph Bennett (now champion) the night before he cook’d the 
younger Roberts so magnificently ? © can account for such 
anomalies. é 

Avstix.—I regulate it all, I can account for it. They are the 
greatest players the world has seen; but all more or less depends 
upon the temporary state of nerve, They have advanced Billiards 
to a science; but as billiards requires manipulation on the part of 
the most expert professors, much depends upon the actual nervous 
condition of the player. I cannot accompany Cook and Roberts to 
India, but shall hear by Telephone stroke by stroke, and communi- 
cate the result to Champion Joseph Bennett. 








BrEMEN,—Sarasate was the solo violinist at the first of the Private 
Concerts, He performed Max Bruoh’s new ‘‘ Scotch Fantasia” and 
Spanish Dances with pianoforte accompaniment, He was rapturously 


applauded, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Continuing his policy of presenting old operas under new con- 

ditions, Mr Armit on Thursday week played Les Huguenots for the 
début of Mdme Giovannoni Zacchi, and on Saturday revived La 
Traviata, for the Violetta of Mdlle Rosina Isidor and the Germont 
pére of Siguor Aldighieri. The first-named lady made a favourable 
impression, and excited hopes that her subsequent efforts, unaffected 
by the c’rcumstances attending a début, will warrant the trust 
reposed in her by the manager. Mdme Zacchi is announced to play 
several times during the present week, and after seeing her in one 
or two other representative characters from the repertory of the 
dramatic soprano it will be safe to pronounce upon her claims. La 
Traviata, hackneyed as it is, drew a considerable audience. As, 
however, the representation was a case of new wine in an old bottle, 
we must remain undecided whether the wine or the bottle formed 
the attraction. The audience was large, at any rate, and seemed 
very well pleased both with Mdlle Isidor and Signor Aldighieri. 
The lady is just now passing through a fierce ordeal. Her répertoire 
is that of the most highly gifted and most popular artists on the 
lyric stage ; so that, whether she appears as Marguerite, Gilda, or 
Violetta, comparisons of a formidable character are, we will not say 
invited, since that would be to credit Mdlle Isidor with presumption, 
but rendered inevitable. It is, no doubt, ible to conceive a 
Marguerite, Gilda, or Violetta between which and the creations of 
great artists there is not even the link that entails comparison. But 
to this class of hopeless embodiments Mdlle Isidor does not contri- 
bute. Her efforts are distinctly clever enough to secure the compli- 
ment, and run the risk, of association with those which pass amongst 
us as models. That they are not shamed by the contiguity is, in 
effect, a triumph for so comparatively young and inexperienced an 
artist, while the general expectation that Mdlle Isidor will use her 
decided gifts to improve upon the place already gained constitutes, 
perhaps, the best encouragement which the public can at present 
offer. She appears to increasing advantage with each representation, 
and her Violetta on Saturday evening was, in some respects, a highly 
meritorious performance. Mdlle Taidor more than makes up for the 
deficiency of a voice scarcely suited to so large a theatre by the 
skill with which she uses it. Thus the charm of phrasing and 
expression in the pathetic passages of Verdi’s opera met with as 
much recognition from connoisseurs as did the fluency of her bravura 
singing from the audience generally. Malle Isidor takes no special 
view of the character, and is content to play it on the refined lines 
now generally adopted. But her presentment is always marked by good 
taste. In no situation does she fall below the standard by which 
we test dramatic sufficiency on the lyric stage, and, remembering 
that the artist is only at the beginning of her career, it must be 
allowed that this constitutes no mean vantage ground whence to 
make further progress. The prima donna received sufficient support 
from Signor Vizzani, who —— Alfredo intelligently and sang 
often well, while Signor Aldighieri carried not ay the attention 
but also the sympathy of the house with him through the well- 
known ‘‘Di Provenza,” despite a few exaggerations such as are 
inseparable from Italian artists accustomed to Italian audiences. 
This gentleman is a great acquisition to the company. He has 
presence, voice, and experience, and skill more than sufficient to 
justify the fame won by him since last he came amongst us, and 
quite enough to secure the place of a favourite here. In other 
wee the work of the orchestra excepted, no great praise was 
called for by the representation of La Traviata.—D. T. ( Nov. 8.) 


(From the “Graphic.” ) 

Though the undertaking of Mr Armit, temporary director of this 
establishment pending the return of Mr Mapleson, may not at this 
time be cited as a success such as he and his well-wishers could desire, 
he can hardly with fairness be arraigned for want of the requisite 
spirit. He has been necessarily compelled to present operas for 
which the stage requirements are at his immediate disposal ; and 
this explains in a great measure the absence of anything to speak of 
in the shape of works new or unfamiliar. That Mr Armit has 
sought assiduously for singers to fill the place of those who have 
either gone to the United States with Mr Mapleson, or are fulfilling 
other engagements in various parts of the Continent, is undeniable ; 
and if only two or three, at the best, of the new comers have suc- 
ceeded in winning absolute public approval, it is rather his misfor- 
tune than his fault. It would answer no purpose to single out those 
‘‘ artists” who have failed ; much more agreeable is it to name those 
who have made a more or less favourable impression, Among them 
may be counted especially Mdlle Rosina Isidor and Sig. Aldighieri. 
Malle Isidor, who made her début as Lucia in Donizetti's evergreen 
opera, with general approval, confirmed this first verdict by her 
performance as Gilda in Rigoletto and established it positively in 
her next part—that of Violetta in La Traviata. She has much to 
noquire both as actress and singer; but she is young enough to 








perfect herself in her art and to justify fair hopes of a career beyond 
the average. Sig. Aldighieri will be remembered as, many years 
ago, a baritone enjoying high favour at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He 
has now become an actor as well as singer. A better proof of this 
could not be adduced than his impersonation of the character of 
Rigoletto, which has tested the powers of several of the most con- 
summate artists on the lyric stage. That Mdme Trebelli should 
form one of the company is a guarantee that a genuine artist is at 
hand to give thorough effect to whatever part she may undertake. 
In Carmen and La Favorita this popular lady has been equally 
successful, and her Maddalena more than atones for some of the 
weaker features in the general cast of Rigoletto. 


— 0—— 


OLIVIERIA PRESCOTT ON FORM AND DESIGN. 
( From the ‘‘ Musical Times.” ) 

The authoress of this little pemenee has already made a name as 
a composer; and, no doubt, thinking with many others, that the 
subject upon which she writes is becoming more and more disregarded, 
ives us the result of her own examination, of the standard works 
in a series of papers which were from time to time contributed to our 
contemporary the Musical World. That she has well thought out 
the matter may be seen by her definition of what may be termed a 
heard form, as distinct from that which may be seen or handled. 
‘‘The one,” she says, ‘‘may be compared to a road laid out on a 
map, the form of which becomes evident at a glance; the other to 
the same road when we travel on it, and trace it out by slow degrees, 
turning a corner here, going a hundred yards in a direct line, and 
another fifty in a curve, and so working its form into our minds 
minute by minute, and having it in our memories to refer to after- 
wards.” The balance of keys, the periodical recurrence of ideas, and 
the due observance of rhythm, the three important elements of form, 
are well described ; and on the varieties of design which may be 
built up with these materials our authoress makes some remarks 
which show that she has not studied in a school which would tend 
to cramp the ideas of young ae by confining them to the 
models even of their own day. ‘‘Some forms,” she tells us, ‘‘ have 
been developed by successive generations of composers, each adding 
a new feature, or cutting off one while increasing another, and at 
length certain forms have grown up which are recognized as classical, 
—being those in which the classical, i.e., the best, com have 
cast their music, as the minuet and the rondo, the canon and the 
fugue, ad the sonata with its many varieties of application, whether 
for solo inatrument, for combinations of chamber instruments, or for 
full orchestra, as in overture and symphony.” Wecannot but think 
that were the fact of form in music—however much it may have 
gradually settled into certain recognized shapes—universally acknow- 
ledged to be progressive, there would be less antagonism between 
modern composers and their critics. The examples given in the 
book are most judiciously selected, the varieties of the sonata form 
being shown to have been used by the best writers in overtures and 
other compositions. Mozart and Beethoven are very naturally con- 
stantly referred to, the former, indeed, a perhaps the truest 
adherent to the models of his time, and the latter—although con- 
sidered ‘‘eccentric” by the pedants of the day—shadowing forth 
new forms which are now accepted as ‘‘classical.” Although not 

very elaborate, students will find this little book extremely useful. 


Yf. 


If I might choose the manner of my death 

It should be on this wise: I'd kiss thy lips 

And never let them go to breathe in breath, 

But with mine eyes deep wandering in thine eyes 
Lean o’er them as the sun leans ere he dips 

At eve into the cool blue welling sea, 

Until I faded into Paradise, 

And twilight dim and night came over me. 


Then would I gaze forth at the mellow beams 
Of some sweet silent moon, and hear the trees 
Of nightingales—those birds that dream their dreams 
Aloud ; and then the fixéd stars above 
Would seem like leaves shivering in the breeze 
Of the unknown infinity—God’s breath 
Perhaps. So should I be for ever, love, 
If I might choose the manner of my death, 
Feurx Barry Lyxpon. 
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THE MENDELSSOHN CELEBRATION IN BERLIN.* 


According to custom, Stern’s Vocal Association held on the 4th 
inst, its annual Mendelssohn Celebration, when its new conductor, 
Professor Rudorff, of the Royal High School, wielded for the first 
time the conductor’s-stick, The room was filled to the very last 

lace by a select audience, but neither the living conductor nor the 

a musician could claim the credit of this; there is only one 

rson who can induce such a pilgrimage of Berlin concert-goers to 
the little Chestnut Wood, and that is ye oseph Joachim with his magic 
violin, Asa matter of course, he played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
and we shall take good care not to criticise his performance. We 
will content ourselves with observing that, whenever we have heard 
Beethovén’s Concerto played by him, we have felt constrained to 
consider his execution of it as the gem of his performances, but 
immediately we have heard Mendelssohn’s we have been forced to 
give up the simple manly pathos of the first piece for the irresistible 
ardour of the second. It was more especially this noble charm, 
never degetierating into weakly sentimentality, which appeared in 
this instance as in previous ones most to please the audience. In 
other respects, also, the evening’s proceedings did not offer much hold 
to criticism. The Celebration was inaugurated by Bach's gigantic 
chorus from his cantata, Leibster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben ; this 
was followed by a very spirited performance—the wood instruments 
deserve éspecial praise—of the Berlin Symphony orchestra, 
strengthened for the occasion, who gave the overture to Die Schéne 
Melusine, that ‘‘misalliance,’ as the composer once admirabl 
replied to a curious.questioner who wanted to know what the ee | 
really meant ; and, as the climax, Die Erste Walpurgisnacht, one of 
the ripest creations of the Mozart of the nineteenth century, a work, 
we hasten to avow, which we cannot hear often enough, and which 
once again really filled our heart with fresh life. In mighty pro- 
gression from the weird-like rustling pianissimo to the fortissimo of 
exultant victorious jubilation sounded the magnificent chorus: 
‘‘Kommt mit Zacken und mit Gabeln.” Especial praise was due 
here not merely to the correctness of the intonation, but to the 
clearness of the pronunciation, which had so retrograded under Max 
Bruch, The soloists (who, by the way, did not belong to the Asso- 
ciation, but partly to the Royal High School) were, on the other 
hand, far from as good as could be desired, Mdlle Schmidtlein’s 
contralto sounded nervous and embarrassed, and Herr von der 
Meeden’s tenor maintained an unequal struggle with the highness of 
his part. The voice which came off best was Herr Stange’s bass, 
and a little additional strength and brilliancy would not have hurt 
even that. He sings the concluding theme of the whole: ‘‘ Und 
raubt man uns den alten Brauch: Dein Licht, wer will es rau- 
ben!” And yet, we ask ourselves sorrowfully, what avails the 
whole at a time when ‘‘old customs” are restored and an attempt 
made to rob us of ‘‘the light.” Back, back, Don Rodrigo ! 








Mr Cuartts Harcourt.—The circumstances which led to the 
death of this well-known actor have been made the subject of a 
coronér’s inquiry, from which it ap rs that no one connected with 
the theatre was to blame. He did not fall through a stage trap, 
but into a scene dock at the back of the stage. The accident 
occurred on the 18th ult., when Mr Harcourt, engaged to play 
Horatio to Mr E. Booth’s Hamlet at the Princess’s Theatre, attended 
a rehearsal at the Haymarket Theatre. The fall, though serious, 
especially for a man of Mr Harcourt’s physique, was not at first 
thought dangerous, though he had sustained injuries to head, fac 
and arm. some days, however, erysipelas set in, and he di 
in Charing Cross Hospital. Mr Harcourt, who was forty-two years 
of age, made his first appearance in London at the St James’s 
Theatre in 1863 as Robert Audley in Lady Audley's Secret, After 
this he appeared as ba i Thornton in Rob Roy and as Count de 
Villetaneuve in The Prisoner of Toulon, and ee ng! at the 
Royalty as Young Rapid in A Cure for the Heartache, and at the 
Charing Cross as Captain Absolute in 7'he Rivals. Later still, after 
going Eevegh a round of characters at the Marylebone, of which he 
was for some time lessee, he fulfilled otgneents at the Globe, 
Haymarket, Adelphi, and other houses, his characters including 

Lr naan Zekiel Homespun, the Count d’Aubeterre (in Proof), 
and Mercutio. His last impersonation was Bashford, in 7'he World, 
at Drury Lane. Mr Harcourt’s death iy the London stage of an 
able, vigorous, and conscientious actor. His remains were interred on 
Tuesday week at Highgate Cemetery, the funeral being attended by a 
large number of rolsaional and private friends, He leaves a widow 
and one child, a daughter, twelve, for whose benefit Mr Walter 
Gooch has, with praiseworthy liberality, offered to give a special 
performance at the new Princess's Theatre.—Graphic. 


* From the Berliner Borsen-Zeitung, 














MONTIGNY-REMAURY AT THE CONCERTS DU 
CHATELET. 


(From the “ Revue du Monde Musical.” ) 


‘*Le grand attrait du concert était d’entendre Mdme 
Montigny-Rémaury, dont le talent a été apprécié-a sa valeur; 
elle a été chaleureusement applaudie 4 son entrée, et chaque 
fois qu’elle s’interrompait pour bisser la réplique a l’orchestre 
dans le concerto de Benjamin Godard, on entendait sourdre 
les applaudi ts, qui n’attendaient que le moment du 
silence pour éclater. Aprés l'accord final, l’éminente artiste 
a été l’objet d’une véritable ovation, et les vivats l’ont accom- 
pagnée & sa sortie avec une telle insistance, qu'elle a da 
revenir deux fois, et de la meilleure grace du monde s’est 
remise au piano pour exécuter un morceau qui a été trouvé 
trop court.” 














Twoprenny Concerts.—The new Kensington Town Hall is 
likely to be of considerable service to art, as regards its promul- 
gatién among the poorer classes. All attempts in this direction 
are manifestly for good, and the ‘‘Twopenny Concerts,” but 
recently set on foot, promise to rank among the best of them. 
Not only the Duke of Argyll (President), but several musicians 
of distinction, among whom it may suttice to name Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt and Professor Macfarren, lend them their countenance 


and support. The first concert gave general satisfaction toa large _ 


audience, and much credit is due to the artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, who took part in it. Among these were Messrs Ridley 
Prentice—for some years an able and zealous promoter of genuine 
music in our suburbs—and Mr Fuller Maitland, pianists; Misses 
Lucy Riley and Florence Hemmings, respectively violinist and 
violoncellist (the multiplicity of lady pianists would seem to com- 
pel their sister aspirants to follow in the footsteps of Norman- 
Néruda, the Milanollos, the Fernis, and Cristianis) ; Miss Annie 
Sinclair and Mr Frank Budd, with the aid of the “ Luscian Glee 
Club,” vocalists. It should be stated that Mr Arthur Duke Cole- 
ridge, a distinguished amateur and translator of Von Kreissle’s 
Life of Schubert, is a prominent member of the Executive Musical 
Committee, and that Ladies Benedict and Thomson take an active 
interest in the newly-formed enterprise. We may also call atten- 
tion to the fact that, although the ordinary charge for admission 
to the concerts is twopence, seats in the area are reserved for 
visitors at one shilling, while the balcony is exclusively destined 
for such amateurs as may be able and inclined to pay seven-and- 
sixpence for the proposed series of twelve. This is a manifest 
improvement on the universal “ Penny Readings,” which, for the 
most part, consisted of the exhibition of unpaid incompetency, 
It must, however, be borne in mind that labour unremunerated 
cannot eternally be regarded as labour of love, and that musicians 
are far too often called upon by more or less wealthy philanthro- 
pists to assist gratuitously in schemes, the carrying out of which 
entails upon the promoters little, if any, pomeniery loss, their 
names and “patronage” seemingly answering purposes, 
These matters should, in all reason, be adjusted according to the 
fitness of things. That for the humbler classes such an innocent 
and healthy recreation as that of hearing good musical perform- 
ances is a benefit, can no more be questioned than the fact that 
some of those who oftenest and most disinterestedly contribute 
their aid, earn their living solely by the exercise of their profes- 
sion, Knowing nothing whatever about the constitution of the 
“Twopenny Concerts,” which, it is clear, are excellent of their 
kind, we should like to be informed as to whether professional 
artists who take part in them are to be remunerated for their 
services, or whether the philanthropic patrons place the burden of 
charity exclusively on the shoulders of people much less capahle 
of bearing it than themselves. If the latter, the undertaking 
must slowly and surely collapse. Where none but amateurs 
exhibit their talents there can be little objection, because where 
only amateurs exhibit, only amateurs equally desirous of exhibit- 
ing would be likely to attend the performances. Until this 
matter is explained it is impossible to wish for the “ Twopenny 
Concerts” all the success they may otherwise deserve—for those 
who work to live must live to work,— Graphic, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


Direcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 
| her 21 EVENING CONCERTS will take place as 
follows :— 


Monday, November 8, 1880; Monday, November 15; Monday, November 22; 
Monday, November 29; Monday, December6 ; Monday, December 13; Monday, 
January 3, 1881; Monday, January 10; Monday, January 17; Monday, January 
24; Monday, January 31; Monday, February 7; Monday, February 14; Mou- 
day, February 21; Monday, February 28; Monday, March 7; Monday, March 
14; Monday, March 21; Monday, March 28; Monday, April 4; and Monday, 
April 11. 

Gakonistion Tickets will be issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday 
Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Nov. 8, to April 11; price £5 5s. 
for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 

SZ \ i } 4 \ iN ‘AN ‘ 
Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows :— 

Saturday, November 13, 1880; Saturday, November 20; Saturday, November 
27; Saturday, December 4; Saturday, December 11; Saturday, December 18; 
Saturday, January 8, 1881; Saturday, January 15; Saturday, January 22; 
Saturday, January 29; Saturday, February 5; Saturday, February 12; Saturday, 
February 19; Saturday, February 26; Saturday, March 5; Saturday, March 12; 
Saturday, March 19; Saturday, March 26; Saturday, April 2; Saturday, 
April 9. 

Subscription Tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending from 
Saturday Afternoon, November 13, to April 9; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 





THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1880, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


JProgramme. 


Part I.—Quartet, in F minor, Op. 80, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mendelssohn)—MM, Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Lusinghe pit 
care,” Alessandro (Handel)—Miss Annie Marriott; Polonaise in F sharp minor, 
for pianoforte alone (Chopin)—Mdlle Janotha. 

Part II.—Sonata in E major, Op. 8, for violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment (Valentini)—Signor Piatti; Sengs, ‘The Lotus Flower” (Schumann) 
and ‘‘Thine is my Heart” (Schubert)—Miss Annie Marriott; Trio, in E flat, 
= 70, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ( Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha, 

err Straus, and Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 


FIRST AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1880, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

Quartet, in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ The Monk and 
the Crusaders’ (Schubert)}-Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Sonata Appassionata 
in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)— Mdlle Janotha ; Saltarella, 
Op. 55, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Molique)—Herr Straus ; 
Song, “‘Thou art weary” (Suilivan)—Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Sonata, in D 
major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdlle Janotha and 


Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 


i DME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

a her a Students in Pianoforte Music was RE-OPENED 
on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 6. asses now forming. Pri E r 
Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. . ene ia 








DEATHS. __ 
On November 6th, at Chain Pier Cottage, Brighton, G ¢ 
relict of W. H. Weiss, Esq. “ sail ii aa: 

On November 8th, at 52, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, the 
Lavy Eizasetu BULTEEL. 

gdon, near Uxbridge, 
SLOPER. 





so accomplished an artist as Mdme Hersee from our operahouses 
and concert-rooms, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN.—Yes, assuredly. The first monthly “‘part” 
will be issued on Dec. 2 (‘‘Coup d@’ Prat ”), and so on regularly, 
B—p (Manchester),—Next week. 
S—wn (Birmingham).—Next week. 


Che Musical orld, 
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Sarah Bernhardt, 
New York, Nov. 8. 


Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt made her first appearance in New York 
this evening at Booth’s Theatre. For some days previously nothing 
else had been talked of, and seats fetched fabulous prices, boxes 
as much as £60. To-night two stalls were put up to auction, and 
were knocked down for £15. Outside the theatre an immense 
crowd assembled ; within the house there were 2,500 seats, besides 
standing room. The piece performed was Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
The interest of this play centres in the character of Adrienne, and 
there was no doubt as to the power of Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt to 
enlist and hold the sympathies of the audience. Point after point 
was made by her with consummate knowledge of stage effect. Her 
performance throughout was applauded with enthusiasm. She was 
repeatedly called at the conclusion of the acts, and a multitude of 
bouquets thrown to her at the close of the play bore indisputable 
testimony to her success. On arriving at her hotel, Mdlle Sarah 
Bernhardt was serenaded by the band of the 22nd Militia. She 
is to give twenty-four representations in New York, after which 
she proceeds on a tour, including Boston, Montreal, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St Louis, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, re- 
turning to Europe in June next.—( By French Atlantic Cable.) 


OQ—- 


MAPLESON AND BERNHARDT. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

se days ago, when I sent off a letter to the Musical World anent 

matters musical on this side of the globe, my good friend, 
Mapleson, was counting up his money, pe estimating his gains 
by hundreds of thousands. Since then there has been a complete 
transformation scene. La Favorita was to have followed the 
great opening success—Gerster, Ravelli, and Galassi in Lucia, It 
followed, but not with the cast intended. Miss Cary, who looks 
like the happy owner of a cast-iron constitution, sent word in the 
afternoon before the performance that she could not sing, and, 
moreover, that she preferred to begin her engagement only next 
week, In these circumstances, Mdlle de Belocca, the pretty Russian 
contralto, who was engaged by Mapleson chiefly for her Carmen, 
was brought forward, and sang as Leonora without rehearsal and 
with fair success. Poor Campanini, who made his début on that 
night, was so hoarse that he broke down, and gave up singing for 
talking, relying upon his dramatic powers to carry him through 
the stormy scene with Alfonso. Ample apologies were made to the 
audience for Campanini’s misfortunes, and he got through “Spirito 
gentil” with great care and good judgment. The third performance 
was Faust, with a good pdvertiosd cast, headed by Valleria. Campa- 
nini and Cary again failed to appear, and were replaced hy others. 
A pocket tenor named Lazzarini was Faust, and somebody else 
was Siebel. Result disastrous; the audience refused to be com- 
forted, and the curtain fell in dead silence until the end of the 
garden scene, when Valleria’s love music aroused something like 
enthusiasm. These continued disappointments have naturally 
affected the sales at the box office, and during the second week of 
the season the audiences assembled to hear Linda with Gerster, 
Carmn with Belocca, Rigoletto with Gerster and Ravelli, 
have not been such as to warm Mapleson’s heart. Arditi has also 
come in for his share of misfortune. As I wrote you last week, 
Theodore Thomas has re-organized a permanent orchestra; in 
doing so he made tempting offers to some of Arditi’s best men, 
who, profiting by a by-law of the Musical Union, sent substitutes 
to Arditi. Again, result disastrous. On Wednesday we had 
Carmen, with Belocca, Valleria, Campanini, and Del Puente—a 
pretty good cast; but the chorus sang wildly, to which they were 
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perhaps incited by the orchestra, which committed more sins of 
omission and commission in that one night than was the case in a 
week last year. Arditi got fiery about once in ten minutes, on an 
average. Next year he vows that he will bring the whole of Her 
Majesty’s orchestra with him. Ravelli has done far better than 
on the first night; he is fast making a reputation, and Mapleson 
views with less alarm than formerly the occasional illness of his 
chief tenor and business partner, Signor Campanini. After the 
opening night he estimated his prospective gains for the winter 
at £100,000. He has come down to £50,000 now, and, at the 
pace we are going, will reduce this estimate again next week, 
unless there is a turn of the tide. The promised production of 
— ele still looms in the distance. 

apleson and managers generally view with displeasure the 
arrival of Sarah Bernhardt, whose performances will draw away 
just the class of people that frequent the opera. As the tickets 
for Bernhardt’s performances are to be three dollars a-piece, 
many opera-goers deny themselves opera in order to see Sarah at 
least once. Mr Abbey was kind enough to send me last Tuesday 
a note inviting me to meet him on board the little steamboat, 
Blackbird, on Wednesday morning, at five o'clock. On Tuesday 
night, at ten o’clock, a despatch was received in New York to the 
effect that the Amerique was on the coast. Instead of going to 
bed, to get up again at three o'clock, I whiled away my time at 
one of our theatres cursed with the dress drama of the day—all 
dress and no play; no plot, no acting, no wit, no sense, no 
end of dress ; the performance only coming to an end because Miss 
Fanny Davenport had no more dresses to show. At five o'clock 
on Wednesday, I found myself shivering on one of our wharfs in 
comnnery with a dozen newspaper and theatrical people, all 
bundled up. In ten minutes the crowd had trebled in numbers; 
by a quarter after five there were a hundred of us, who had con- 
quered sleep for the sake of welcoming Bernhardt, Among the 
crowd was a delegation from the French Cercle Artistique, accom- 
panied by a monument in flowers and china, and a big plaque 
painted with devices relating to Bernhardt. Her motto, “ Quand 
méme,” was the subject of much discussion among the reporters 
present, one of the newspapers making it ‘I don’t care,” another 
translating it “Go ahead,” and none of them coming -very near 
the truth. By half-past six our little company sighted the 
Amerique lying at anchor in the quiet bay. The band which we 
had brought with us struck up “The Marseillaise”; the decks of 
the Amerique were crowded with curious faces, but no Bernhardt 
was to be seen. A meek sister of charity was pointed out as the 
French actress in a new and eccentric dress, an error, of course. 
The captain of the ship kindly invited the Blackbird’s company 
on board, an invitation which was accepted at once. We swarmed 
into the cabin, but still no Bernhardt; some of the newspaper 
men concluded that she must have fallen overboard during the 
voyage, and were beginning to write her obituary just as the 
captain announced that Mdme Bernhardt, as he called her, would 
be there ina moment. In the meantime the breakfastless com- 
pany fell upon the good things in the way of coffee, cakes, and 
champagne. Then Bernhardt came in on the arm of the captain, 
and sank gracefully into the nearest seat. The vision was so 
graceful a one that almost the whole company arose and rudely 
crowded around the table at which she sat, and began to study 
the appearance of one of the world’s celebrities. The first im- 
pression was disappointing. From the wide divergence in the 
opinions of the different newspaper men present as expressed in 
print a few hours afterwards, I am inclined to suspect that cham- 
pagne before breakfast is not the proper food for man. Here is 
what the Tribune says :— 

‘*It was astriking face that they (the crowd) saw—long and 
thin, and, viewed as a whole, almost triangular in shape. Her 
broad, low forehead was nearly concealed by her hat and little flossy 
puffs of light brown hair. Under her light, delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows shone long, narrow, greyish-blue eyes. Her long, promi- 
nent aquiline nose gave a little of the Hebrew cast to her face. Seen 
in profile, a little ripple was noticeable that gave it an irregular out- 
line, The nostrils were thin, quivering and dilating with every 
emotion, Her mouth was wide, with thin, sharply-cut red lips that 
curled and fairiy writhed as she spoke, and when the curved upper 
lip was drawn back in her smile her prominent white teeth were 
fully exposed to view. Her chin, rounded as it was, was yet strong. 
Her clear, white complexion was relieved only by a little spot of 
pink visible just under her high check-bones, Her manner was 








companions, now shrugging her shoulders, gesturing with her gloved 
hands in dainty protest, now laughing, now sober, she seemed the 
essence of mobility. Her dress was a dark seal-brown imperial, 
with cape a la postillon, and the trimmings were of seal-brown and 
dark-green striped silk.” 

The Times was dazzled as follows: 

‘It was the judgment of all present that no pen-picture of the 
‘divine Sara’ has done her justice. The apparition was not gaunt, 
nor did it have red hair, as might have Loon predicted, but was 
somewhat ethereal, yet womanly. Mdlle Bernhardt is a lady of 
middle height, erect in carriage, and of girlish, not angular, physique. 
A perfect head, set almost efiantly on a slim and delicate neck, is 
crowned by a wealth of silken hair with a tint of burnished gold. 
Wonderful black eyes, which seem as fathomless as they are earnest 
and dauntless, rivet the beholder’s attention. A faultless nose of 
the best Hebrew type reveals in its delicate chiseling the esthetic 
artist and her race. In repose the mouth is large, but refined, and 
as firm as the will which won the great actress her place on the stage. 
In conversation, well-formed teeth are disclosed, and at frequent 
intervals a winning and genial smile breaks over the face like a ray 
of light. The face is an oval, ending in a small but resolute chin, 
and grace is added to the head by small and well-shaped ears.” 

After the presentation of the plaque already mentioned, Mdlle 
Bernhardt rose to thank the givers in a speech more noticeable 
on account of the beauty of her French and the musical ring of 
her voice than for anything else. She expressed herself delighted 
and said that she felt sure of success; her compatriots would not 
be ashamed of her. Then, after drinking to the health and good 
fortune of the company during the coming campaign, the crowd 
went on deck, and the members of the press present were intro- 
duced. She confessed to me that she deserved success after the 
horrors of the passage, during which she had been so ill that she 
never appeared at table from the time they left Havre until Wed- 
nesday morning. She wanted to begin with Phédre, but Abbey 
had announced Adrienne Lecouvreur for the 8th November, and it 
was too late to change anything. Adrienne and Frou-Frou would 
be the first plays, followed by Le Sphinx, La Dame aux Camelias, 
and the rest of the Bernhardt répertoire. She left the ship fol- 
lowed by a ringing cheer, having delighted everyone by the sim- 
plicity and affability of her manners. For the last two days she 
and Abbey have been trying to soften the hearts of the Custom 
House officers, who want to charge £1,000 as duties on the mar- 
vellous gowns and trappings which Bernhardt brought in her 
sixty-two trunks. In the meantime, all our comic and illustrated 
journals overflow with stories and articles concerning Mdlle Bern- 

ardt, the World devoting six columns to the account of her 
arrival alone. 

Upon re-reading this letter I find that I have forgotten to say 
how I was personally impressed with Mdlle Bernhardt. I was 
charmed, but not dazzled; I had expected to be dazzled, and 
was not. But she was very charming. And as the proof of: 
pudding is in the eating, so the proof of Bernhardt will be in 
the acting, about which I shall have something to say on the 9th 
of November. Havey. 


New York, October 29th, 1880. 








Tue great Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, opens in New York 
with Othello. 

Dustin Untverstry.—The next days for examination for 
degrees in music are December th and 10th. After the present 
ae the Arts examination preliminary to these degrees will be 
or the first time similar to the ordinary examination for entrance 
to the University: this embraces Greek and Science. 

Map. Patti aT Bertin.—Last evening Adelina Patti finished 
what is said to be her last engagement here by appearing with 
unqualified success as Violetta in Verdi's Traviata. The stock 
artists of the Royal Opera are not certainly of the very first order 
as regards voice, so that it can readily be imagined the visit of a 
singer like Adelina Patti is hailed by the music-worshipping 
Berliners as though it were the advent of spring, and its close is 
deplored as deeply as the departure of summer. The Emperor on 
each appearance of his favourite singer has been careful to be in 
his side box much earlier than usual, hurrying to town even from 
some neighbouring hunting resort to enjoy the artistic treat.— 
Correspondence of the “ Times,” Nov, 10, 


essentially French. Turning quickly from one to another of her ~ 
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Parsifal. 


Lyelt. 


At the Hotel de Russie, Fran/ fort. 


Dr Cuerse.—What? I find you here again at Drexel ! 
ALDERMAN Dovstenopy.—Yes, it’s so comfortable. 
breakfast, lunch, dine, sup, and sleep at reasonable hours. 
Dr Curese.—So you can at Delmonico’s in New York. 

ALDERMAN DovusBLEBopy.—True, but I can’t swim over the Atlan- 
tic, for fear of porpoises, and I can’t get a steamer to take me. 

Dr Cueese.—Why ? 

ALDERMAN DousLesopy.—They say there’s no berth solid enough, 
and that if I got into one I should never get out. Besides, I want 
to see Kundry. 

Dr CuEese.—Kundry ?— 

ALDERMAN DovsLeBopy.—Parsifal’s Kundry. 

Dr Cueese.—Ah! Wagner’s Kundry. But why here at Drexel’s? 

ALDERMAN DovBLeBopy.—I came to witness the opening of the 
new theatre. 

Dr CuEEse.—How did you manage ? 

ALDERMAN Dovsiezopy.—I walked from London to Dover, 
because they would not give mea seat in any train from Charing 
Cross or London Bridge. They said I was too heavy and too portly, 
and that I should incommode the other passengers. They offered to 
put me among the cattle ; but that did not suit. 

Dr CuEEsE,—You would have devoured much of the cattle. But 
from Dover ? 

ALDERMAN DovBLeBopy.—I swam from Dover to Ostend, because 
I was told there were no porpoises, though one porpoise, tired of 

rting and fast asleep, bestrode me for an hour, til iI thought I 

ould have sunk. He skipped away, however, and I arrived at 
Ostend, my feet closely huggled by harnacles, till I thought I was 
the bottom of a ship. 

Dr Curxse.—At Ostend ? 

ALDERMAN DovuBLEBopy.—At Ostend I could not get an oyster, 
and on my expostulating, they accused me of having dredged the 
beds and swallowed every shell fish in my swimming. 

Dr Cueese.—Crabs and all? 

ALDERMAN DovsieBopy.—No; they called me Crab, and the 
enemy of oysters, and I was obliged to leave Ostend, and go on to 
Verviers, where I rested awhile, and had a good breakfast. 

Dr Cuerse.—And then? 

ALDERMAN DovBLEBoDY.—Why, then I walked to Aix, and asked 
for a mineral bath ; but they wouldn’t give me one, saying I was 
too corpulent, and that no bath could be big enough to hold me, 80 
I had another good breakfast at the hotel. 

Dr Cuezsz.—And then? 

AtprrMan DovBLeBopy.—Then I walked to Cologne, where, 


One can 





having again a comfortable breakfast (with Dr Ferdinand Hiller), I 
went to the Cathedral, lunched with the Three Kings, and fell into a 
sleep, which endured three days. 

Dr CuegskE.—And then? 

A.perMaN Dovsiesopy.—Then I got up refreshed, and walked 
leisurely to Mayence, where I had another good breakfast, after 
which I walked still more leisurely to Frankfort on this very Maine 
river, where you find me as I am. 

Dr Cuerse.—A heavy traveller. 

ALDERMAN Dovsiesopy.—Yes, a heavy traveller, because nobody 
will take me on wheels. I therefore go, as the Germans have it, zu 

uss, 
“ Dr Currse.—But what’s your object in coming here? 

ALDERMAN DovsieBopy.—To attend the first performance of 
Parsifal, for which [ shall have to pay Wagner thrice my ordinary 
weight. 

Dr CuEESE.—Say extraordinary weight. 
Bayreuth ? , , 

ALDERMAN Dovs.eBopy.—I shall walk leisurely, breakfast, dine, 
sup, and sleep on the way. Say I do a mile a day (barring Sundays), 
I shall be in plenty of time for Parsifal, and— 

Dr Curese.— What? 

ALDERMAN Dovsiesopy.—Then I shall behold Kundry in the 
full summer of 1882. Kundry will I see (sings) :—- 


Whether old “All Father” likes it or not! 


Dr Curese.—Don’t go into convulsions. 

ALDERMAN DovusLEBopy.—No, I am going to supper. Drexel has 
already ordered the pummeling of the gong. Come, sup with me and 
be my friend. 

Dr Curese.—Well, yes. You are better than Siegfried, who says 
to —— “‘now fight with me, or be my friend ”-—whereby Siegfried 
loses Briinhilde, marries Gutrune, is treacherously murdered by 
Hagen, son of Alberich, the Ring being pitched into tne swelling 
Rhine, and caught by Flosshilde (no lightning and thunder), or Well- 

nde (lightning and thunder from Orion), Walhalla is annihilated by 
fire, and the gods give place to men—who even now cannot do with- 
out some kind of gods. Let us go sup. (Hxewnt Dr Cheese and 
Alderman Doublebody gaily and trippingly to the supper room, where 
they are received with the accustomed hospitality by the Brothers Drexel, 
those cordial landlords who entertain all illustrious strangers at their 
own expense.) 


How will you get to 


At Supper. 


ALDERMAN DovuBLEBoDY.—I shall be in time for Parsifal ? 

Dr CHesse.—Oh, yes—if you don’t stay here too long. All 
depends upon the Drexels, You have eighteen months before you. 

ALDERMAN DovsLEBopy.—I’m a heavy traveller. 





FRED. ARCHER IN THE TEMPLE. 

Dear D. P.,—I went last night to hear Fred. Archer’s 
concert at the City Temple, lent to him by Dr Parker, who 
seems a right good sort. When I tell you that Archer 
played bang up to his mark, that Miss Ross and Miss Fair- 
man were the lady singists, that Edward Lloyd and Foli sang 
their best, and that M. Bouman worked the ‘cello, I need say 
nothing more except that I had the extreme satisfaction of 
seeing all the singers hold forth from the splendid pulpit. 
Faney Jack Foli in a pulpit !—Yours ever, Zep. 


Nov. 9, 1880. 











SaturpAy Orcuestrat Concerts, under the direction of 
Mr F, H. Cowen, the first of which takes place this evening, in 
St James’s Hall, merit consideration and support, if only because 
a special feature of the scheme is to be the production on each 
occasion of some new work of more or less importance by an 
English composer. Among the novelties we are glad to find a 
third orchestral symphony by Mr Cowen himself. Should this 
symphony show an advance upon the Symphony No. 1, in the 
same key, it cannot fail to give a new impetus to native art; and 
this, we have reason to believe, will be the case, 


DrespeN.—A new opera, Heinrich der Liwe, book and music by 
Herr Edmund Kretschmer, composer of Die Folkungar, has 
very successfully produced at the Theatre Royal. Herr Kretschmer, 
the principal singers, and the conductor—Herr Schuch—were called 
on atter the fall of the curtain, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Dr Francis Hurrrer will deliver a lecture on Musical Criti- 
cism, at Trinity College, London, on Thursday evening next. 
Dr Blinge will deliver a criticism (pace Mr Cobb and Professor 
Macfarren) on Musical Lectures, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on the Thursday following. Dr Blinge may be encountered 
at the Hotel Bull, as of yore. 


Tue Prix Rosstni.—The legacy bequeathed by Rossini to 
the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts is, now that Mdme Rossini 
has ceased to exist, being applied to the purposes for which it was 
intended. The first “ Prix Rossini” has been awarded, the suc- 
cessful competitors being M. Paul Colin, author of a poem entitled 
La Fille de Jaire, and Mdme de Grandval, who set it to music. 
The words accompanying the bequest of the great Italian com- 
= are in these days significant :—*“ L’auteur de la composition 
yrique ou religieuse devra s’attacher principalement 4 /a melodie.” 
The successful work will be performed in 1882, either at the 
Conservatoire or at the Institut. 








Wrstepon.—On Wednesday evening Miss H. Sasse, a young 
pianist who has lately been received with much favour, held a Soirée 
at the Lecture Hall, which was very well attended, and patronized 
by Sir 'T. T. Bernard, Bart., Vice-President of the novel Academy 
of Music, Lady Pearson, Lady Peek, Lady Bazalgette, and other 
notables of the vicinity. Miss Sasse executed Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata in a style that quite carried away the audience ; she 
also played Weber’s Duo Concertante, for pianoforte and clarionet, 
with Mr Lazarus, and Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio with Messrs 
Kummer and Steinhardt. Mr Boyes sang with great spirit ‘‘ Mont- 
rose’s Love Song,” by Maud Valérie White, and the air from St 
Paul, ‘*O God, have mercy.”—Court Circular, Oct. 30th. 


Crystal Patace.—The weekly concerts are again attracting 
amateurs to Sydenham, and the programmes supplied by Mr 
Manns have been for the most part distinguished by the usual 
combination of variety and interest, That of the fifth concert, 
on Saturday afternoon, offered a problem to be solved by such as 
care for making comparisons between the old school and the new. 
The first orchestral piece was Harold in Italy, by Hector Berlioz, 
his third and last purely instrumental symphony—Romeo et 
Juliette, generally accounted as his “Symphony, No 4,” being 
mixed up with choruses and vocal solos. About Harold and its 
composer, whom, after treating with indifference during his life- 
time, the Parisians, since the war with Germany, have set up as 
an idolagainstthe Dagon of Bayreuth, quite enough has been written 
lately to absolve us from the necessity of further comment. Thesecond 
instrumental piece, of a wholly different character, was Mozart’s 
Serenade in G, for stringed instruments, composed at Vienna in 
August, 1787, not long before Don Giovanni was brought out at 
Prague, and known in Germany as Eine Kleine Nachtmustk (“ A 
Little Serenade”). If any one thought this would suffer by coming 
almost directly after the alias gloomy, often obstreperous, work of 
the French Goliath, his error must speedily have been dissipated. 
Such music may follow music of any other kind, while pure ae and 
faultless harmony exercise the spell they have ever held and must 
ever hold on those whose ears and hearts are healthily attuned to 
the concord of sweet sounds, A stronger or more grateful con- 
trast could hardly have been contemplated. The adagio from 
Spohr’s Ninth violin concerto, ormed by that skilled and 
always welcome artist, Herr Ludwig Straus (to whom also had 
been assigned the difficult obbligato part for viola, a pervading 
feature in the Harold symphony), was another eloquent argu- 
ment on the side of legitimate melody. The vocal music at 
this concert was contributed by Mdme Koch-Bossenberger, from 
Hanover, who, besides Mozart's Italian concert scena, “ Sperai 
vicino,” sung to German words, gave Lieder by Schubert and 
Jensen, the Echo-song (“Mein einz’ger Schatz ist fern”) of 
Eckert, and Titania’s air from the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas 
—also in German. The overture to La Princesse Jaune, earliest 
opera of the much-extolled French composer, M. Saint-Saéns, 
brought the concert to an end. To-day Mr Charles Hallé will 
introduce a pianoforte concerto by the late Herrmann Goetz, 
which—proh pudor! has already been heard at Manchester. 
Manchester, indeed (thanks to Mr Hallé), has for years 
been forestalling rather than imitating the capital in these 
matters, — Graphic, 





PROVINCIAL. 


EptnsurcH.—Miss Helen Hopekirk, one of the most talented and 
rising of our pianists, has been earning _— opinions in Edinburgh 
by her performances at a concert in the Freemasons’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh. Judging by the local papers, her success was as great as we 
have reason to believe it must have been well merited. Miss Hope- 
kirk played selections from various masters, —e Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, and Scharwenka, 
to say nothing of smaller compositions by Pergolesi and Corelli— 
all from memory. The Scotsman speaks of her eminent ability in 
flattering terms, though not more flattering than can be readily 
endorsed by connoisseurs who have heard her in London. Miss 
Hopekirk’s coadjutors were Mr Carl Hamilton, who took part with 
her in Beethoven’s famous A major sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, and Signor Bach, who gave songs by Beethoven and Handel. 


ABERDEEN.—On Thursday the 4th of November (the anniversary of 
Mendelssohn’s death), the Choral Union, under the direction of Mr 
John Kirby (to whom praise is due for the efficient state to which 
he has brought the chorus, considering the short time it has been 
under his ‘‘ command ”) gave in the Music Hall, with great, success, 
Mendelssohn’s St Paul. The leading singers were Mdme Edith 
Wynne, Miss Damian, Messrs Bernard Lane and Egbert Roberts. 
The Daily Free Press informs us that it is twenty-one years since 
St Paul was first heard at Aberdeen when it inaugurated the hall in 
which it was performed without curtailment. Mdme Edith Wynne, 
who sang the beautiful air, ‘‘ Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets,” as well as the recitative, ‘‘ And all that sat in the 
Council,” in a style little short of perfect, obtained hearty and well 
merited applause. One charm in Mame Edith Wynne’s singing is 
her pure, unexaggerated expression, and her invariably distinct 
pronunciation of the words. Miss Damian pleased much in ‘‘ But 
the Lord is mindful of his own,” and Messrs Bernard Lane and 
Egbert Roberts acquitted themselves in a satisfactory manner. 
The band played their part in the oratorio more than creditably. 
Mr Morrison was at the organ, and Mr Kirby directed the perform- 
ance with real ability. The hall was very full. 

SouTHAMPTON (from a correspondent. )—The Philharmonic Society 
of Southampton gave Haydn’s Creation in the Hartley Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, October 26th, under the direction of Mr Alexander 
Rowland, with Miss Catherine Penna, Messrs Ben Davis and W. 
Winn as leading vocalists. Miss Penna sang with ability and suc- 
cess, especially in ‘‘The marvellous work,” ‘‘On mighty pens,” With 
verdure clad.” The last was given with such true expression that 
the audience would willingly have heard it again. Messrs Davis 
and Winn were all that could be desired, and the performance was 
enjoyed from beginning to end, the band and chorus being quite 
equal to the occasion. 

NewcasTLE.—The series of classical concerts of the Chamber 
Music Society be; in the Assembly Rooms last night, and was 
largely patronised by a fashionable audience. These are the first 
that have been held upon the same scale since 1872, when Mr Rea, 
with Messrs J. T. Carrodus (violin primo), G. H. Betjeman (violin 
secondo), A. Burnett (viola), and E. Howell (’cello), sppenned in a 
similar programme at the Town Hall. Mr Carrodus and Mr Burnett 
were again with us on the present occasion, the second violin and 
cello being Mr Nicholson and Mr Ould. The Bro mme included 
Beethoven’s Quartet in G major, Op. 18, No. 2; Spohr’s Duet for 
two violins; Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E (fragments) ; ’cello solo, 
Largo and Allegro (1st sonata by Marcello); and Haydn’s Quartet 
in F major, Op. 77, No. 2, It would be quite superfluous to speak 
of the character of the performance. The quartets especially were 
exquisitely rendered, and the treat was one not easy to be forgot. 
Our great English violinist, Mr Carrodus, led with his characteristic 
strength, and the times throughout were faultless. The one solo, 
performed by Mr Ould on the violoncello, was much admired for its 
marked care and refinement. Songs by Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Giordani, were contributed by Miss Alice Fairman, who has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of good gage og was very successful. Mr Marshall 

. Bell was conductor. e next concert is fixed for Tuesday, 
Dec. 7, the artists engaged being Messrs Straus, Zerbini, and Pezze, 
with Miss Alice Barth as vocalist.—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Nov. 
4, 1880. 

BrrmtncHaM,—The Birmingham Philharmonic Society gave their 
second concert in the Town Hall, on Thursday evening, Nov. 4. 
The singers were Miss M. J. Williams, Mr W. Evans ; the instru- 
mentalists Dr C. S. Heap (pianoforte), Mr Lazarus (clarinet), Mr 
Dubrucq (oboe), Mr Wootton (bassoon), Mr Mann (horn), and Mr 
Stimpson (organ). The most important piece was Mozart’s Quintet in 
E flat, for pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, with which, 
and its performance, the audience, at the end of each successive move- 
ment, expressed their lively sympathy by applause the genuineness of 
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which could not be mistaken. A sonata for pianoforte and clarinet, 
by Dr Heap, played in perfection by the composer and Mr Lazarus, 
was received with unanimous favour (especially the adagio), and at 
the conclusion both artists were called back and heartily cheered. 
The pianoforte solos by Dr Heap comprised one of Stephen 
Heller’s delightful Promenades d’un Solitaire, and the same com- 

oser’s still universally popular transcription of Schubert’s ‘‘ La 

ruite.” Mr Lazarus played a Theme with Variations by Mohr, 
which served to show to equal acme the mechanical skill and 
faultless expression of this experienced clarinettist. The choir, 
under the direction of Dr Heap, gave Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Judge me, O 
God,” ‘‘The Song of the Vikings,” by Mr Eaton Faning, and other 
part-songs. Mr Halford was accompanist. 


—_o— 


MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
(Continued from page 712.) 

The reader already knows the titles of the esthetic labours sug- 
gested by Glinka’s works. The composer's Mémoires were published 
in 1870. They stop, as may be supposed, in 1854, But there is 
an edition completed for the last three years of his life by his 
sister, Mad Schestakof, who traces the following portrait of him : 

My brother possessed a naively infantine. tender, delicate and 

affectionate disposition. He was somewhat capricious and a spoilt 
child ; you had to give way to him in everything. However, if he 
had his failings, he was eager to acknowledge and atone for them. 
He never forgot a service or a kind action. Nothing ever shook his 
heart, neither family disputes nor the conversation of the company 
into which chance took him. He cannot be accused of dissipation, 
but he was incapable of managing his own affairs ; domestic matters 
were especially insupportable to him. His defects were excessive 
susceptibility and suspiciousness. He was so afraid of death as to 
render himself ridiculous by his prudence, and he avoided the slightest 
things which struck him as hurtful. The smallest illness frightened 
him as though it had been something serious. He was his own 
doctor on the homzopathic principle and had always by him a little 
medicine-chest containing the most necessary remedies. In obedience 
to homeopathic principles, he entertained a aread of perfumes, odours, 
and camphor, particularly the last, which he looked on as a poison. 
Spices and aromatic substances were banished from his food. At 
least, he thought so, but in reality the cook never hesitated introduc- 
ing them into the dishes served up at the family table. One day, 
having found a bay-leaf in his soup, he placed it on the edge of his 
plate with the words: ‘I do not like bay, either on my head or in 
my soup’” 

Directly her brother was no more, Mad. Schestakof, careful of 
his glory, had the orchestral score of his four most important 
pieces, the overture to Life for the Czaar and that to Rousslan and 
Ludmila, the Jota aragonesa, and Une Nuit & Madrid (or Recuerdos 
de Castilla) dedicated to Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Liszt, and Dehn, en- 
graved at Leipsic. In the same year there were published by the 
same firm at the expense of M. Engelhart, seventeen romances of 
the deceased composer's, with Russian, German, and Italian words, 
This collection was dedicated to Mdme Viardot, for whom Glinka 
always entertained a marked predilection, In one of his letters 
dated from Paris, he says he has heard all the most famous prime 
donne of the Théatre-Italien, adding “ All of them put together 
are not worth our little dove, Viardot.” Quite recently, Mad, 
Schestakof has had reprinted and published by Jurgensen at Moscow, 
the two “Spanish Fantasias.” ‘The two operas are to follow (in 
orchestral score). Rouss/an has already appeared, but Life for 
the Czar is still in preparation, Two Russian artists of high merit, 
MM. Klindwort and Balakiref carefully revised these new editions 
which are remarkable for their splendid paper and printing, 
Among Glinka’s most celebrated romances are: “ The Midnight 
Review,” set to Uhbland’s ballad translated into Russian by 
Joukovski ; “The Lark,” “ Adieu to my comrades,” “'The Toast,” 
“The Gulph of Finland,” “The Cavatina,” “The Bolero,” 
“ Doubt,” “ The Cradle-Song,” &c. It was after deciphering these 
romances, that M. Comettant wrote: “I never read any of the 
biographies published of Glinka, but, when singing his melodies, I 
say that he was good, generous, intelligent, and honourable.” We 
must not, however, seek for very decided originality in these little 
works. The Italian formula dominates in most of Glinka’s de- 
tached melodies, while some appear impregnated with the spirit 
of Schubert. The readers of the Ménestrel are acquainted with 
one of the latter. It is that entitled “Marguerite at the Spinning- 
wheel,” and was transcribed for them by Francis Planté with the 





care and conscientiousness which the eminent virtuoso brings to 
bear on all he does and which made Rubinstein say: “ You may 
look at his playing through a magnifying-glass; it is without a 
fault.” 

Other romances of Glinka’s have had the honour of transcrip- 
tions and paraphrases by Henselt and Liszt. When he directed 
the famous concerts at Weimar, Liszt frequently had the “ Jota 
aragonesa” and the overtures performed. : 

It now remains for us to speak of the performance of Glinka’s 
operas beyond the frontiers of Russia. It was Prague, that pre- 
eminently musical city, which was the first to know Life for the 
Czar and Ludmila. The one work was performed there on the 
29th August, 1866, and the other on the 16th February, 1867, 
but not, as asserted by M. Cui in his history of Music m Russia, 
for political motives. The National Czec or Bohemian Theatre 
(Béhmisches Tandes-Theater) was founded for studying and 
propagating the productions of Sclavonian literature; Russian 
and Polish dramas, translated into Bohemian, are played there, 
Immediately music was admitted into such a theatre, Glinka was 
entitled to the first place. Whether Panslavism is at the bottom 
of all this we cannot say. But there is one thing certain, namely, 
that the Bohemian public gave the Russian composer's two operzs 
a most favourable reception. The works have kept their place in 
the repertory, and on the 10th October, 1879, Rousslan and 
Ludmila was still played and applauded at Prague.* 

We said that Life for the Czaar was performed some years since 
at Milan, It was the Princess Gortchakoff who took the initiative 
in this artistic manifestation, and a poetess, Carlotta lerrari, 
translated the libretto into Italian. Life for the Czaar was well 
received and ran for a respectable number of nights consecutively, 
but it has not been repeated since at the Dal Verme, or played at 
any other theatre in ftaly. It has, however, been again bi ought 
out under its Italian form, but in France. Were we richer in 
lyric theatres, and were there not so much French talent awaiting 
behind the scenes its turn to appear upon the stage, we might be 
surprised that so celebrated a work as Life for the Czaar should 
have remained a dead letter for the Parisian public. J ut the 
situation in which our musical art is placed has been long known ; 
we will not dwell on the sad circumstances connected with it, It 
was not in Paris, therefore, that France was enabled to welcome 
Glinka’s opera, but in the happy province of Nice, that blessed 
region which is suspended between the blue of Heaven and the 
blue of the sea, and which, steeped in an elastic atmosphere, warm 
sunshine, and dazzling light, seems to be a corner of Paradise 
detached on earth. At some kilometres from Nice, in the village 
of Valrose, a rich amateur, a Russian subject, though his name 
has a German look, built in his house first a concert room and 
then a theatre, It was in this latter that, among other remark- 
able works, Life for the Czaar was performed. In a Nice paper of 
the 2nd January, 1879, we find under the signature of Ch. 
Domergue, an interesting account of the solemnity: 


“The performance of Life for the Czaar took place this week at 
the Valrose Theatre with all the brilliancy to which M. von Derwies 
has accustomed us, It was a musical event, since it was the first 
time this considerable work was represented entire in France. We 
beg the Elegant World which provides a home for our articles, and 
the elegant world which reads them, to grant us permission to speak 
of the subject with the earnestness its importance demands. 

* * * * * ” * * * 

‘The overture to Life for the Czaar strikes one at once, It is a 
number, haughty in character and grand in style, which produces 
the effect of the majestic pylones in front of Egyptian temples. 
We must add that it was given with irreproachable perfection b 
the orchestra, and that the execution did the greatest honour to M. 
Miiller-Berghaus, the eminent chapelmaster of Valrose. The first 
act consists almost agen of choruses, which were admirably in+ 
terpreted. The whole act is splendid; one is subjugated by the 
virile and grandiose accent, by the employment of the ancient 
tonalities of which we spoke above, by the original forms of phrase, 
and by the rapid and tnexpected cadences. e must seuiek, also, 
the treatment, the harmonic work, the imitations, constantly 
answering each other in the voices and in the instruments, the 
resources of the fugue employed with an unusually happy result, in 
a word : science rendered lovable and attractive. 

‘The second act, which presents us the interior of the ‘isba,’ is 


*I am indebted for this aia s to the kind research of M, Max 
iets, 
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distinguished for the greater calm of tender devotional sentiments. 
The solo-singers were here heard to the greatest advantage. We 
admired the pure soprano of Mdlle Langer (Antonida), the fresh 
and brilliant character of the consummate method displayed by M. 
Nicolas von Derwies (Sabinine), and the sympathetic, penetrating 
voice of Mdme Dunbar-Schultze (Vania). The third act is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The forest into which Sussanine has led the 
enemy, who are searching for the Czaar; the monologue in which 
the hero of fidelity counts the hours in which his Emperor will be 
saved or lost; the final scene, where he declares that the Czaar is 
saved and then falls, stabbed by a hundred blades—all this is sub- 
lime in style and the work of a musician of genius. M. Carpi’s 
interpretation of the part of Sussanine rose to a great height. The 
third act is a triumph. You see the Kremlin with its bulging 
cupolas and massive fortifications. On the stage is the crowd who 
hail the Czaar as his procession is perceived advancing. All the 
voices and all the tones of the orchestra blend with the solemn peal- 
ing of the bells, The beauty and grandeur of the scene are in- 
describable, and we can assure M, von Derwies that the emotion we 
felt at Valrose on the evening in question was as strong as any we 
ever experienced as a musician in our life.” 


(To be continued. ) 


— a 


A a Chasse, 





Orrish Huencuman.—Arrah, but that was a good shot! 
What's he kilt? 


County Wicklow, 





MUSICAL BIBLIOPHILISTS, ATTENTION! 


On the 29th inst., there will occur in Berlin an event possessing 
great interest for everyone caring for music and its literature. 
We allude to the sale by auction, at the Kunst-Auctions-Haus, 
Koch-Strasse, No 29, of the Musical library formed by Dr F. 
Gehring, Private Tutor in the University of Vienna. Whether 
the Doctor has gone over to the majority or still exists in the 
flesh, we feel sorry for him. In the former case, we regret that 
so enthusiastic a lover of music and so accomplished a musical 
scholar, as he must perforce have been,should havepassed away from 
among us; and, in the second, we grieve to think that one who 
must have bestowed so much time and money, to say nothing 
of something greater: devotion to the self-imposed task, should 
live to see his darling collection scattered to the four corners of 
the globe. We cannot believe that anyone forming such a noble 
collection would part with it of his own free will. The Catalogue 
is now before us. It is a goodly book of 144 pages 8vo, preceded 
by an introduction of 7, and the treasures enumerated in it are 
enough to make musicians, whether professional or amateur, even 
those who as a rule exemplify in their daily lives the truth laid 
down by Shakspere that “poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough,” suddenly grow dissatisfied and yearn for wealth, which 
would enable them to purchase some portion, if not the whole of 
the library to be sold, as aforesaid, on the 29th of the present 
month. 

The Catalogue is arranged under 4 distinct heads, namely: I. 
History and Theory of Music; II. Practical Music: (1. Vocal 
Music; 2. Instrumental Music; 3. Dramatic Music); II. Dance- 
Music; and IV. Librettos and Varia. Herr Cohn observes in his 
Introduction: ‘‘ The Musical Library catalogued in the following 
pages is, perhaps, the most important one disposed of by public 
sale since the days of Adrien de la Fage, whose collection was 
suld by auction in December, 1862, at Paris. O. Jahn’s collection, 
brought to the hammer at Bonn in 1869, was of peculiar import- 
ance only as regards the classical period of modern times; a 
considerable number of the best works from it will be found in 
the present catalogue. Lastly, E. de Coussemaker’s Library, 
brought to the hammer at Brussels in 1877, was less comprehen- 
sive, and especially interesting only as far as the music of the 
Netherlands was concerned.” 

Among the works included under the head of “ History and 
Theory of Music,” we may cite the Fior angelico di Musica, 
nelqual si contengono alewne bellissime Dispute contra quelli che 
dicono la Musica non esser Scienza; con altre molte Questions § 
Solutioni di varit Dubii: Pur hora du lui (“ Angelo da Picitono ”) 
dato in Luce. Vinegia, Agost Bondoni, 1547, very rare and 
interesting specimen; Zhe great Abuse of Musick, &o., by A. 
Bedford, London, 1711 ; Boethit Opera, cum Inbb. de Arithmetica 
duo, de Musica quinque, §c., Venetits, 1497 ; Musurgia seu Praxis 
Musica, 1536, by O. Luscinius; Musice Interpretatio, 1501, by 
B. Praspergius; Libellus de Rudimentis Musices, &c., 1529, by 
Blasius Rossetti; M. Locke’s Melothesea, or certaim Rules for 
playing upon a continued Bass, with a choice Collection of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord and Organ of all Sorts. Never before pub- 


‘lished. London, 1678; the Antique Musice Auctores Septem, by 


Meibomius, Amsterdam, 1652; .A plaine and easie Introduction to 
Practical Musicke, by Thom. Morley, London, 1608; Reisch’s 
Margherita Philosophica, &c., 1515; the Institutionem Musicarum 
Tractatio, &c., 1635, by Sartorius; the but the exigencies 
of space warn us that we must conclude our quotations from this 
category if we would say aught of the rare and curious produc- 
tions belonging to any other. 
In the department of “Practical Music,” the Collection is 
ially rich, and it is impossible to give even an approximate 
idea of all the valuable things it contains. We may mention, 
however, as particularly interesting to Englishmen: The first, 
second, third, and fourth Booke of Ayres, containing diwine and 
morall Songs, to be sung to the Lute and Viola, §c., by Thomas 
Campian, London, 1610-12; The London Minstrel, 1621; Select 
Ayres and Di for one, two, and three Voyces; to the 
Theorbo-Lute or Bass-Viol, by Wilson, Colman, Lawes, &c., 
London, 1659; Playford’s Theatre of Music, or a choice Collection 
of the newest and best Songs swng at the Court and public 
Theatres, London, 1685; a fine “ Manuscript of English Songs,” 
time of James I., comprising songs with such old-flavoured titles 
as “ Good morrow, Phillis,” “ Gentlie blowe, you sweet,” “ Is loue 
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y® height of all delight,” “Smiling on a holie day,” “ Weepe, 
weepe, myne eyes,” and so on. One lot especially deserving of 
notice is a manuscript: Das wohl temperirte Clavier, by Bernh. 
Christ. Weber, organist at Tennstaedt. The title, it will be 
observed, is precisely the same as that of J.S. Bach’s famous 
work, which was not written till long subsequently. The above 
are only a very few specimens, taken hap-hazard, of the older 
and more curious lots, and, like the small cylindrical piece 
scooped out of a magnificent stilton and offered to the intending 
purchaser, merely intended to show the quality generally of the 
wares about to be put up for public competition. All the great 
masters are, of course, copiously represented. Any possible gap 
in Dr Gehring’s library has been more than filled up by contri- 
butions from other collections. We trust that the authorities of 
the British Museum will not let such an unusual chance of 
enriching our great national library escape them, and that their 
representative—with full powers and as full a purse—will be 
among those assembled on the 29th and following days of this 
present month of November, at No. 29, Koch-Strasse, Berlin. 
Spzs. 
nes 


WAITFS. 


Lohengrin has been performed at Ghent. 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah is a great “hit” at Bremen. 
M. Emil Sauret, the violinist, has been playing in Stettin. 
The number of pupils at the Liceo Musicale, Rome, is 299. 
The Subscription Concerts, Elberfeld, opened with St Paul. 
A German company has been singing at the Théatre-Royal, Ghent. 
Handel’s Joshua was performed at the first Subscription Concert, 
Crefeld. 
Minnie Hauk has drawn crowded houses at the Stadttheater, 
Cologne. 
The New York Conservatory of Music possesses a library of 20,000 
volumes. 
Benjamin Godard has completed a three-act buffo opera, L’ Amour 
qui passe. 
Mad Artot-Padilla intends making this winter her last tour through 
Germany. 
Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company left America for Havannah 
on the 28th ult. 
Sig. Giovanni Rossi, of Parma, will be conductor at the Teatro 
Costanzi, Rome. 
Franz Erkel is at an opera, Szt-/stvan, for the opening of the New 
Operahouse, Pesth. 
Leopold Auer, of St Petersburgh, will give in January two Quartet 
Evenings at Vienna. 
Carl Grammann's Melusine will be performed in February at the 
a Reggio, Turin. 
yagner’s Nibelungen-Tetralogie will be performed next May a 
Victoria, Tense, Berlin. s — 
e old premises of the Musical Association, Vi 
.~ to Her H. Mattoni. me eb 
r Henry W. Goodban has returned to London, af i 
* autumn in Brighton. arenes 
new opera, Luisa de’ Lapi, by Sig Samengo, will b 
we Teatro Nazionale, Gee” vlalin " nie Speanenhat 
ing Humbert has conferred the Order of the Crown of Ital 
= b mora Cavazza, of Biella. rem 
me Montigny-Rémaury has returned to Paris, af i 
fresh laurels at Liverpool <é Manchester. ne Ces 
Mad D’Angeri is engaged for the Carnival at the Scala, Milan, and 
— —- the Teatro Pagliano, Florence. 
ree-act buffo o I Dragoni del Re, b 
been produced at the Teatro della Trinita, Linbed. si tn 1 
The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred the Order of the Crown on 
Pohl, musical critic and editor of the Bade-Blatt, Baden. 
_ An Italian operatic company, under the management of M. Coulon, 
is giving performances at Rouen. Most of the artists are French. 
he season at the Teatro Argentina, Rome, was inaugurated with 
Auteri’s Dolores, Signora Galletti-Gianoli appearing as the heroine. 
The Municipality of Rome have paid the enterprising proprietor a 
premium of 50,000 francs on the completion of the Teatro ostanzi. 
At Hoch’s Conservatory, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the winter-term 
“— with 170 students of both sexes. There is a staff of 20 teachers, 
dile Anna de Belocca, Campanini, and Joseffy were to appear at 
the first of the Seafield Ballad Concerts, New York, on the 8th inst 
A one-act comic opera, Aboulyfar, music by M. Demol, director 
of the School of Music, Ostend, is accepted at the Thédtre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, 








Mdlle Bianchi is en, in February at St Petersburgh, and 
during her absence, Mad Schuch-Proska, of Dresden, takes her place 
at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. re 

The directors of the Academia di Santa Cecilia and those of the 
Liceo Musicale, Rome, have aie to establish conjointly a singing 
school to train chorus-singers for the Teatro Apollo. . 

Mdlle Marie Vanzandt has made her rentrée at the Opéra, Paris, 
in the character of Mignon, with renewed success. The position of 
this interesting young artist is now fairly established. , 

M. de Beauplan, manager of the New Orleans Frerich Opera Com- 

any, with ninety-eight members of the company, reached New 
York on the 19th ult., and started at once for his destination. 

The revival of the Comte Ory at the Paris Grand Opéra has been 
eminently successful. It would be odd if that were not the case, 
seeing what refined, ingenious, and exhilarating music it contains. 
It is, indeed, throughout in Rossini’s a vein. 

Dr Delaunay, in a paper read recently before the French Academy 
of Medicine, gives some details on the history and limits of the human 
voice, which he obtained after much patient research. According to 
the doctor, the primitive inhabitants of Europe were all tenors ; 
their descendants of the present day are baritones, and their grand- 
sons will have semi-bass voices. Looking at different races, he calls 
attention to the fact that inferior races, such as the negroes, &c., 
have higher voices than white men. The voice has also a tendency 
to deepen with age—the tenor of 16 becoming the baritone at 25 and 
bass at 35. Fair-complexioned people have higher voices than the 
dark-skinned, the former being usually sopranos or tenors, the latter 
contraltos or basses. Tenors, says the doctor, are slenderly built 
and thin ; basses are stoutly made and corpulent. This may be so, 
as a rule, but one is inclined to think there are more exceptions to 
it than are necessary to prove the rule. The same remark applies to 
the assertion that thoughtful, intelligent men have always a deep- 
toned voice; whereas triflers and frivolous persons have soft, 
weak voices. The tones of the voice are perceptibly a he points 
out, before than after a meal, which is the reason why tenors dine 
early, in order that the voice may not suffer. It was almost super- 
fluous for him to remind his learned audience that singers who were 
prudent eschewed strong drinks and spirituous liquors, especially 
tenors, for the basses can eat and drink generally with impunity. 
The South, says the doctor, furnishes the tenors, the North the 
basses ; in proof of which he adds that the majority of French tenors 
in vogue come from the south of France, whilst the basses belong to 
the northern department.— English Mechanic.—[Fudge.—Dr Birchall 
Blinge.] 








Lgrpsic.—A new work, Sommertag auf dem Lande, consisting of 
five orchestral pieces, by Niels Gade, was played at the fourth 
Gewandhaus Concert. Received at first somewhat coolly, it was 
warmly applauded at its conclusion, One of the principal features 
of the evening was the performance by Herr Jean Becker, his son, 
Hugo, and his daughter, Jeanne, of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. 


Poputar Concrerts.—Mr Arthur Chappell began his twenty- 
third season in St James's Hall on Monday night with a programme 
unusual in character, though, at the same time, full of interest. 
What made it “unusual” was that there being no violinist, we 
had, therefore, no quartet. In revenge, the always welcome 
Signor Piatti joined MdlleJanotha and Mr Lazarus in Beethoven's 
too rarely heard trio (B flat, Op. 11.), for pianoforte, clarinet, 
and violoncello. Most inviting of all, however, was the delightful 
Serenade by Mozart, first of two written exclusively for wind 
instruments (oboes, clarinets, horns, and bassoons)—an ottet, like 
its successor in C minor, subsequently arranged by the composer 
as a string quintet. That Beethoven, while not intentionally 
copying, strove more or less, in his world-renowned Septet, to 
emulate Mozart, cannot reasonably be questioned. The spirit of 
Mozart breathes all through the work of his illustrious successor, 
added to which the two compositions are not merely in the same 
key, but precisely in the same form, the only difference consisting 
in the fact that while Beethoven employs stringed instruments in 
his score Mozart employs none. The “Serenade” was heard on 
Monday for the first time at the Popular Concerts, and a more 
practised company of performers on wind-instruments to execute 
it could not have been found, at home or abroad, than Messrs 
Dubrucq, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, Standen, Wootton, 
and Haveron. ‘The Saturday Popular Concerts also begin 
this afternoon, with that excellent artist, Herr Straus, as 
leading violinist. We shall then have a quartet by Sehumann,-~ 
Graphic, 
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Impromptu, 
(On the Yorkshire Coast, ) 

I saw Dr Spark, who said to me, ** Hark ! 

I’ve something especial to tell you.” 
‘ Though I was not polite on a ’ticular night 

I can quite understand what befel you ; 

You had worked all the week, till the last vital squeak 

Of the organ that Henry Smart's head built 

Was uttered ; and 30, you thought you would go 

And solace youself in your bed quilt. 

I thank you for all you have done at the Hall, 

Where long you have been organ master ; 

Without you I wouldn’t, in strict truth I couldn't, 

Have gone through the féte sans disaster. 

The Popular Night, I understand quite, 

Was only a sop to the people, 

And I could not expect that a man I respect 

So much should descend from his steeple,’ 
‘‘Thus spake A. Sullivan after his manner, 

And his observations are well worth a tanner.” 

I saw Dr Spark, who said to me, ‘‘ Hark ”— 
‘*T have something especial to tell you,” 

But I need not repeat what's already complete, 

Because you might answer, &c. * * * * 

Belianis of Greece. 
Filey, Nov. 9. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ad sah mre OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
rice . 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the navelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
mannal of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES OOMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


e 48. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


° . ° 
L? PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges yous Voix de 

Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, siyce 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middie of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adap to devgc the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exqui tely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” + Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and ‘Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


- é uthes as be by the ler of his ae rym 4 <A Mugig, and upon 

ic as cu vi . Miss L 

Franklein, and ot: Stoceath —_" nate ented 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMoyp & 1 ULLIEN), 6, Vigo Streef; and of the Author, at 
¥ Rh Paar Wimpo le Street. ‘ 


DR STOLBERG’S VOIGE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and parishing he wee and removing affections of 


D® STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable re for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are str recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vod and orators in Eurgpe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa bra A timonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &¢. Sold in 
the Onn and 2s, 0d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 


























AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 
OHAPPELL & CO., believin, 
have the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 


Printed lists on application to 50, New: Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep py CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
‘\ 


FT, 


! iwi” of 


ATU | 2 


OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Soe hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. te 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A joxge 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIC arranged and fingered by 
BEpwarp F. RimBavutt. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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N EW MUSICAL WORKS. 


In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRANO and CONTRALTO, 
Vol. I1L—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 











Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDELS OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel’s Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marta X. Hays). 


mOiDVe DD wet WW... De Beas. 





Price 2s, each ; or, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


WitHout ORCHESTRA (SECOND SERIES), ARRANGED By W. T. BEST. 


No. l. In D minor. No. 4 In G@ minor. 
» 2. In A major. » oO In F major. 


, 3. InC minor. » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burney remarked :— 
Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 
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